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As the first part of a four part report to the U.S. 
Congress pursuant to Title IX^ Section 901 of the Agricultural Act of 
1970^ this third annual report is limited to rural development 
activities of the U.S. Department of Agriculture (OSDA) delivery 
system (the OSDA National Rural Development Comcittee^ State Rural 
Development Committee^ and county committees) . Presented via 
statistical and narrative summaries and exemplary activities in 
various States^ this report discusses each of the folloning major 
programs thrusts: leadership and overall community development; 
comprehensive planning; community services and facilities; housing; 
health and welfare; manpower development; recreation and tourism; 
environmental protection; business and industrial development; and 
rural cooperatives. Also presented are total efforts of the 
land-grant universities vhich involve training professional personnel 
for leadership; conducting research^ and extending knowledge beyond 
the university to the populace. Discussion relative to cominittee 
membership y organization^ and activity scope is supported by tabular 
displays relative to 1972 State and substate rural development 
committee composition^ major activity involvement^ and man^years of 
aSDA rural development information and technical assistance. Names 
and addresses of OSDA rural development committee chairmen are 
appended. (JC) 
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PART 1. 

Information and Technical Assistance Delivered by th 
Department of Agriculture in Fiscal Year 1972 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 20250 



September 1, 1972 



To tne President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House: 

Today I am transmitting the third annual report on Information and 
Technical Assistance Delivered by the Department of Agriculture in 
Fiscal Year 1972, pursuant to Title IX, Section 901(d) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1970. 

I am happy to be able to report a substantial increase in the atrount 
of resources devoted to revitalizing rural America. USDA expanded 
its information and technical assistance by 1,100 man-years in Fiscal 
Year 1972^^ This was about one-third more resources expended than 
in FY 71. Also, we project that FY 73 funding of principal USDA 
Rural Development programs will increase by one-quarter as compared 
to FY 72. iui.c^i.cu 

We in the Department realize that Rural Development must advance on 
several fronts simultaneously if it is to succeed. This report 
outlines the key role that the Department is playing to help local 
citizens make rural America a better place to live, work and enioy 
life. 



Sincerely, 




Secretary 
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SUi&lARY HIGHLIGHTS 



The U. S. Department of Agriculture expanded Its information and technical 
assistance for Rural Development by 1,100 man-years in Fiscal Year 1972 
JoonrrLJi! n« tional-State-local delivery system. USDA agencies and State 
Cooperative Extension Services expended 4,301 man-years in FY 72 as com- 
pared to 3.200 in FY 71. The Department kso assisted more thin '240. SSS 
different community projects in FY 72. in its efforts to bring about social 
Natior'' '^"^'^"^^^ progress and produce a more balanced growth in this ' 

cfm^^^^^^^'^^ ^^^J^^^ ^y^*^^" includes the USDA National Rural Development 
Committee. Rural Development Committees in every State and Puerto Rico and 
2,428 area and county committees. In FY 71. there were 2,274 substate 
committees. The county. State and national offices of USDA complete this 
hll^nf /r'^T delivers not only USDA program assistance, but 

as well ^^^^""^^ ^""^ ^^^^^ agencies deliver programs to rural America 

Assistance was rendered to rural areas through 165,000 workshops, conferences 
and ir.eetings and 30.902 surveys and feasibility studies. -These Meetings 
were attended by key comir.unity leaders, public officials and other interested 
cxtxzens seeking help in finding solutions to their pressing community prob- 
lems. In addition, more than 100,000 different bulletins, newsletters, and 
fact sheets were prepared and more than 38 million copies were distributed 
^ews articles, radio and TV broadcasts, announcements and spots, and other 
audio-visual presentations prepared to assist in resolving the problems of 
rural Awerica likewise totaled in the thousands and benefitted millions. 

Significant accomplishments were made in each of 10 concentrated program 
tnrust areas: ^ 

1. leadership and overall community development 

2. Comprehensive planning 

3. Community services and facilities 

4. Housing 

I 5. Health and welfare 

I 6. Manpower development 

{ 7. Recreation and tourism 

} 8. Environmental protection 

J 9. Business and industrial development 

I 10. Rural cooperatives 

j ^ For example, in comprehensive planning, 35 States and their Rural Development 
I Coiroi^ittees placed particular emphasis on this need. A total of 480 man-years 

were devoted to comprehensive planning assistance in the Nation by USDA and 
I Extension employees in FY 72 compared to 380 in FY 71. Similar Accomplish- 

ments are discussed in this report for each of the program thrust areas, 
using both statistical summaries and highlights and examples of the work in 
various States. « 
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INTRODUCTION 



Rural Developaenc »„st advanc. o„ several fronts at once If it U to succeed. 
Too often. Rural Development is paralyzed bv ^n„ah a ■ ■ 

lem to attack first. A comunitrthat nt./c on which prob- 

finally decides that it needs a water and <f^ ^" industry for several reasons 
the industry. But the existing t^v . /^"^"^ attract 

the systeta/even with F^deraJ LsStaLe T °' '^^"-^ ^^^^^ 

paralyzed. assistance. So coirmunity development is 

tj'"tir::trt'%^jr":crr:x"\''°"r ^'-"»--iy be 

outU. , on the inside ^^r^ ^^InL'tJ-rt 'incL^:'"^' 

Cpmunity Facilities 
Economic Development 
People building 
Environmental improvement 



'""""'^^ --lop^ent in the vie,, of the 
efforts Will be'uSied'J; iS d:veT:p:^;;trt\i! °^ 
element. While one strong force mavTl? 7 "f "«akest 

tifi.1 environment-that commSfv U / J community ahead-such as a beau- 
progress is U^itedln^othTdlJL^p^SS™'" « 

o^ru'tUitit""" '"^'"'^ "-=P°««ion. sewer and water and 

I Economic development emphasizes more Jobs and a prosperous agriculture. 

I The building of people includes education healM, n.. ■ , , 

, assistance to attac. financial . educatral^to'^IonaraSdtltur^f ^o^ert, 

I bu^=tiof a:d^:;:ru%"xsnr"= "-^^ 

i ^rs^rti::^"o\^%^r^a;''t'aJTi:r" ^""-^ - ^--^ « 

place to live and work Development make rural America a better 

I Issistaice deUee'r^d^-rtJ^ Jepar^Llnr^f^A -^^"-^^ 

i taination to help local leaLrs nush H v f "fleets USDA's deter- 

I 10 broad progra' thrust arels arraiSlt'L'ki ?^ "''^^ 

: place to live and work. USDA accompUshes i^s Ru'rarDev^"'" ' ^^"^^ 

through its unparalleled delivery systerof aLn^v M^iT T^"' objectives 
Cooperative Extension Services"nationai ^tlK ^ 1 /"o''^^"' ^'^^'^^ 
I Committees; and Land-Grant SeJsitractivities? ' Development 



USOA'S UNPARALLELED DELIVERY SYSTEM 



Each agency in the U. S. Department of Agriculture has been instructed to 
give aggressive leadership and assistance to rural deveTopment. This 
charge has been accepted and agency efforts are being facilitated and 
coordinated through USDA Rural Development Committees at the national, 
State, and local levels. Through these committees and the network of 
agency offices, USDA, including Extension, personnel are actively involved 
in Rural Development efforts in virtually every county jn the Nation. 

These professionals working in the local community on a continuing basis 
understand the needs of the community and are in an excellent position to 
respond to them. They have access to the available resource back-up 
of their State and national offices and a wide range of expertise from 
the Land-Grant colleges and universities. In most States they have also 
closely involved other State, and Federal agencies in their Rural Development 
Committees and network of resource back-up. ■ The Department's delivery 
system for providing information and technical assistance is unparalleled. 

Rural Development Committees 

The National USDA Rural Development Committee develops Department policies, 
programs and priorities, and coordinates agency action on matters pertaining 
to Rural Development. State-USDA Rural Development Committees, organized 
in all 50 States and Puerto Rico, have undertaken a variety of activities 
and demonstrated an impressive list of solid accomplishments in FY 72, 
their second full year of operation. 

Secretary's Memorandum 1667 provided for the establishment of these 
committees from among six USDA agencies: Farmers Home Administration, 
Forest Service, Economic Research Service, Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, Soil Conservation Service and the State Cooperative Extension 
Services. TheS^^-committees were encouraged to enlarge their membership 
to include other appropriate State and Federal agencies. 

The coordinated Rural Development efforts of these six agencies — which 
collective.ly reach out into every rural community of America — have become 
an important link in the chain of information and technical assistance 
flo\>;ing to rural America from the USDA. 

Secretary's Memorandum No. 1667 also called for recognixiiig that development 
is the primary responsibility of local people. However, the role of coordi- 
nator is appropriate for Committees and suggests a number of other roles — 
including catalyzer, educator, discoverer, facilitator and analyst. In 
keeping with the spirit of leaving "most details of the development process 
to local determination," the committees have not assumed the roles of advo- 
cate, activist or crusader for a cau£:e. 

Each State Committee elects its own officers, develops its own operating 
procedures and enlarges its membership as it sees fit. 

Membership . Most State RDCs have enlarged their membership from the "core" 
USDA agencies to include representatives from other USDA agencies (such 
as the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service and the newly- 
created Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service), other Federal agencies. 



kinds (see Table ly. ' »™»ers ana citizens groups of 

various 

Eura? D"e?:p„e«1ro„'ps''S:\\e'n t^^'fr" ^Utewide 
Assembly or othrs^o^p": ^J^^, S ,^LJer%«"r^^* '5^ "^""^^ , 
have broad-based memberships. The USDA State rn^^J.^^ 
State groups through interLklng mXISS aJln'^ther tj:/" 

leaders have been appolnS IZ ll^ I Commission. Twenty-five community 
soals for 13 ^-^^^TJT^'^Z'lLTtl.T^^^^^^^^^^ 

people at the local WM ^J^ Development activities closer to the 

compared to 41 ryeaj'^rrlier?" "°" ^° - 

^olr>iler,l':^lVllZ"l:l ^"^^-^ '""If'—^y) level. „here 32 States 

area RDCs, respectivSv f u " Increase of seven States and 51 

area commltL^r haroriun^ 0 Wn'^'^he'r " 

more than 100 county RDCs^o a'to"l of 5 193 T^,''° \" 

three counties in the Nation now hav^e fu^fLaf o":vel1^LrCo^it^:::=' 

if^;ied"a^rL^e^ii::if 34::!ei\??aJit! -^[t\z -^--^ 
iLSz'^-s^^::,-: — -e SriiS^^^tir 

or county level " sub-committees, at the State, area 

lermessee.li^iiiiri^^ - Pennsylvania , South_Carolina, 

Virginia hosted a Mid-Atlantic Conference on Rutal Development A total 
.1 III ---- con.er;ncl^1a1ed 

rL-L\Srn^-^^ 

and Urban Development: VaJLs in Confftr'")/''""' Agricultural Progress 
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lowa-s o„a-da, conterence -"acted 390 pa«i=i^^^^^^ ZfuUsl.^'T's^l''^ 
Rural Missouri Visible. 

.ew Mexico organized a grrpl^an^ Ige^^ie^W Tcon^ 

106 participants heard "^^'^^J^. f ""^^^'concilium resulted in publication 

tribute to the /^,^,f,°5^e;eiopLnt in New Mexico." 

of "The Yellow Pages for Rural uevej-u^i 

«U.a co„.in.ed Us -^-e Pr...a» aU-d^^^^^^^^^^^ 

luaiS^^to in^rove the ■I"!"^^";^?"" honored. The citation for this 
county. lom wa. t^^^h" ;™d:rsrip in improving the quality 
county committee was ror vx^ui. 
of life..." of the county. 

.-n training and,develo25i£n£. Pi^°g^^">s 
These State Committees ^"§^2^"^,^" ^|g^^i|fedi7^^ 1°^^ 

and Wpsr Virginia . 

Examples of training efforts: 7^°f ^-'/J^VsS^faf f ''"Kanrafh^d^a"" 
ducted Rural Development training for """^y ^^DA staff ^^.^^ 

one-day USDA "middle management ' «^-;;^, ^^^J^J^.^county RD panels 
meetings on comprehensive plannxng ^-^^ ^C"/^^i^;^,3 l^.^sUs 
carried out an i-P-^^-^^ ""^^^^^ % 679 enrolled. Oklahoma trained 
^ou^^ro^re-Ud^^^^^^^^ P-cess. 

The .SDA -i^Ml-^ 'Zl^r^^^'l^^^ 
Arizona, Delaware , M^sslsslppi, NebrasKa , "evac , 

|g3iricinSiL2Sk2H. ^ VirgiSia- 

. nn»her of B^ hlication, have resulted fr» =-f, ™^,„f,SrioiS.'"nd" 
S5Ul^"(nLlSf^I ^SL""C0^sidi^i5 Land"); 
Hampshire and Utah . 

states Which are —^^^l^JT^ZZ' "^S^ 

SIS sii^ i^s:Ls^s7p..--i^^ 

South Carolina. 

S"j;pi?S'^r:sJi?iiLTrs: linS irs/ys ~ 

Miscellaneous activities are many, including Louisiana's sponsorship of 
"Industry Appreciation Week." 



This sampling of selected RDC activities, it is hoped, helps explain the 
kinds of things conunittees are accomplishing. 

Land-Grant University Information and Technical Assistance 

g^Lt;rimofovS'tJ'''"°'°'^ Land-Grant urdversities have 

fi^erica tZZ opportunities and quality of life in rural 

^ZTtl 1 r continue to be in tune with the major problems 

faced by local communities. Through teaching. Extension and research 
E^r oW;^ universities are responding to the growing demand 

for objective information and understanding that the universities are 
uniquely qualified to provide. 

The increasing complexities of development and the emerging desire on 
the part of the local citizens to be a more meaningful force in the 
development of their communities account for much of the growing demand 
for information and technical assistance to help solve community problems. 

The Land-Grant university delivery system includes the Cooperative 
Extension Service in every State. Cooperative Extension personnel serve 
on every State RD Committee. Representatives of other units Tthe 
universities also serve on 32 State Committees. Cooperative Extension 
efforts in Rural Development are included throughout this report alon. 
with State RD Committee and USDA activities. However, the activities 
of other units and departments of the Land-Grant universities also con- 
tribute much, as the fcllowing information indicates. 

vide llTi'ST^lZ To'lZTcll'' ""'"^'^"^ "^^-'^^ -^^^^ "ill pro- 
decisions. Cur^entir the LL^ f -^ke :„ore knowledgeable 
such projects ^nde^wa^ ExfmnS. '"rf"' ^""^ than 300 
improJin^ rural coZn'itierS:icerin MissiL''''"''^ ^or 
institutional arrangement rfnr ,T- Ki .Mississippi; the economics of 
and other Great "lains States Tdf ^ f ""^unities in North Dakota 
influence the grow^^r de 1 ne f :fn"r""l'"' ""^'f'^ ^Tfi^^^hat 
industry location feasibilitv affecting 
Comanch^ County In/Ztl^lZ^^^^^^^^^ 

City. Rice County and Scott County' Kansas . communities of Garden 

Each Land-Grant universitv i<? nffoy-i-«« ^ 
academic progran, which Sp",o^'^n °Lr" :i 

community leaders. These k "^""^^l '"""nity developers and 

local so„'er„me„e;piJirad^:i;j^,:S:re\onticra„d"fo^°^^^^^ 
addition, at least two universities are nff*.r-4„„ a • In 

»u„i.y development and several o'Jh:rra%rc™sL^^S"uc^r?r:s-a:s.""- 

In£or:letnnd"?:ctu\?a%sisr:„^:i'^ o£ A^.s efforts to provide 
.typical Of the effotS tT^tlX^l^^^tZ^^^ 
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" to improve coordination and continuity, the Co^unlty Development 
Se;;i°n o STe- nslon Servlc e-Tdped Initiate '^^^ organi.a .on of a 

Sriver.ity-»lde co..lttee "l-J^l °r , ^ e'o a™ 6o' 

-L".^r:sr/=ra=t.nt 1^.^^ 

"The Unive-sity, primarily through the Department of Government has 
liie univfc t>j.i.y, f- J ^cc„^^ ^n maVp local government more 
worked with various towns m an effort to make i°£5i_S- ^-r— ^ype 

:i'i:ir:;3 ri:e:^oini:rtLr=^ 

and councilmen was developed. 

Graduate students are used for summer training in varx 

-r-s ri^irr:tnr:nd aT^a-s^rstn:,. 

^^^^ 

to carry out this type o£ help In rural areas. 

"Through Its Regional Medical Program and ^o-unj^ "hroughout'^hf "ft; 
the College o£ Medicine Is working ^" J"";^J°™J""',lfiJ,.rapf for certain 
;i?itri^.rr:rt?rn.1arirdLjrrTriraSrfr;a^;ealthpLnnlng. 

irsfrSraL-rs^r."^^^ 

also will help communities on a limited basis. 

..primarily through the Department ^-^'-/J^f f/^rpefat'lon StJlhe 

o£ Agriculture, rural studies are """8 ^ Z Lrlcultural PUn 

fort^e'-prr ro?rs\rr/Jh: .S.Teveri^tudles h^i=-o.pUte. 

in connection with this effort. 



:.Xhe Department of Geography -d Area Development has -sisted — ties^ j 

.-Xho Departments of Watershed ^--B-nt and A^^^^^^^^ " ic^^^ut, 
working in re creation- on management of J°\i„^„tains , and a study of 

lake management, study of homeox.ners m the VJhite .fountains, 



the value of hunting and fishing. 
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"Cooperative work on environmental problems is being carried out. The 
Environmental Research Lab is attempting to integrate research on food, 
water and pox^er production* Desalination of brackish water and its use to 
provide food are major thrusts of this program* 

"The College of Continuing Education is training teachers and offering 
courses in business and other topics**' 

This example illustrates the breadth of knowledge and expertise which the 
Land-Grant universities throughout the Nation are extending, to help local 
communities solve their development problems. 

Furthermore, other public and private universities and colleges also make 
significant inputs into the national Rural Development effort. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY 



The Department's delivery of Rural Development information and technical 
assistance is summarized in Tables 3 through 6. 

The USDA agencies and Extension expanded their assistance to ^^^J^^^" 
ties and districts and State planning and development groups to 4>301 man- 
years (Table 3). This compares to 3,200 man-years xn FY 71 for an increase 
of 1,100 man-years, or 35 percent. 

The program thrusts reported are not all comparable to ^^e categories as 
reoorted in FY 71, due to improvements in the reporting System, Hox^ever, xn 
those areas !ompa;atively compiled in both FY 71 and 72, these generalxza- 
tions can be drawn: 

1 Leadership and overall community development and environmental 
proteoUon continue to be the program thrusts with the major OSDA resource 
input. 



2. 



Man-years devoted to housing more than doubled. 



3. Manpower development assistance doubled to about 180 ^l^-yi^ll^_ 
(Table 3 shows that manpower development man-years quadrupled to 363 man 

TM^ lareer figure reflects inclusion for the first time of the Job 
jrrrs'and rther Department of Labor program involvement by the Forest Service 

4 Increases of more than 25 percent in man-years ^'^P^f ^\^°^^^f °f ^' 

Te^L fhirfnf rerr 

iore than 5rpercent in business and industrial development. 

5. Coimnunity facilities and services i^/"^;!^"fS°J^^f^3f3^5;bs tan- 
Though there was no comparable figure reported in FY 71, there was a subst.r> 
tial increase of man-years in this general area. 

The staff assisted more than 240,000 projects in FY 72 ^^^SoSlf F?°n) 
sStoOO surveys and feasibility studies (compared to about 22,000 xn FY 71). 

(See Table 4). 

^d ::rviirpi:rent^^^^^^^ 

generally increased in FY 72 as compared to FY 71. 
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Table 3^ — ^Man-Years of Rural Development Information and Technical 
Assistance Delivered by USDA, FY 1972 



Program Thrusts 


: Man-Years Expended 


Leadership and Overall Community Development 


: 888 


Comprehensive Planning 


: 480 


Community Services and Facilities 


: 565 


Housing 


: 295 




1 ZVZ 


Manpower Development 


! 363 


Recreation and Tourism ! 


I 225 


Environmental Protection ! 


I 1,064 


Business and Industrial Development ; 


175 


Rural Cooperatives ; 


44 


Total : 


4,301 
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Table A. -Rural Development Technical Assistance Delivered by USDA, FY 1972 





ic 


• :5c 

: Surveys and 
:Feasibility 
•.Studies 

• P /\T-t /1 11 r* t*^r1 

• UOnuUL. LtSU 


: Workshops, Conferences, 
: Meetings 


Program Thrusts :^ 

: 


Projects 
Given 

Assistance 


: Convened rProvided 
: and : Significant 
: Conducted :Assistance 


Leadership and Overall : 
Community Development : 


57,898 


2,111 


38,955 


10,109 


Comprehensive Planning : 


24,417 


12,445 


22,837 


5,028 


Community Services : 
and Facilities : 


: 99,129 


5,455 


16,110 


10,803 


Housing 


: 7,263 


1 A A ^ 
1 ,440 


4,660 


"3 1 00 

■i , loz 


Health and Welfare 


i 4,019 


793 


6,554 


4,039 


Manpower Development 


2,004 


481 


1,680 


1,797 


Recreat'^n and Tourism 


10,420 


2,209 


6,028 


3,118 


Environmental Protection 


\ 28,147 


3,777 


14,486 


6,100 


Business and Industrial 
Development 


: 7,973 


1,914 


3,930 


3,110 


Rural Cooperatives 


: 1,410 


271 


1,129 


1,256 


Total 


: 242,680 


30,902 


116,369 


48,542 



*Basicallv figures represent different projects , surveys f ^j^^J^ 
studies glven'assistance. However, some duplication may be involved when 
help x>;as given by more than one agency. 
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Table Rural Development Information Delivered by USDA FY 1972 

(Printed Material) 



Program Thrusts 



Leadership and Overall 
Community Development 

Comprehensive Planning 

Community Services 
and Facilities 

Housing 

Health and Welfare 

Manpower Development 

Recreation and Tourism 

Environmental Protection 

Business and Industrial 
Dev^elopment 

Rural Cooperatives 



Total 



Different 

Publications 

Prepared 

(Newsletters, 
Bulletins, 
Fact Sheets) 



39,547 



Publications 
Distributed 



1,038,512 



News 

Articles 
Prepared 



13,822 



5,400 


765,203 


7,718 


23,857 


1,748,511 


32,670 


9,193 


885,297 


11,057 


7,188 


719,246 


4,569 


788 


140,050 


1,076 


4,124 


1,222,320 


6,306 


16,481 


30,890,69^4 


47,537 


1,411 


359,538 


13,618 


1,940 


483,232 


971 



109,929 



38,252,603 



139,344 
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Table 6* — Rural Development Information Delivered by USDA, FY 1972 

(Audio-Visual Presentations) 



Program Thrusts ! 


Rad io • 


TV 


: Video 
; Tapes 


: Films, 

: Slide Sets, 

: etc. 


Leadership and Overall 
Comniinitv DeveloDTnent 




777 
III 


±±z 




Comprehensive Planning 


I 4,226 








Coininiinitv SptvIppq 

and Facilities 


: 13,651 


3,236 


408 


1,017 


Housing 


! 7,525 


2,577 


131 


262 


Health and Welfare ; 


I 4,102 


605 


119 


181 


Manpower Development 


! 801 


68 


18 


27 


Recreation and Touri^u: 


! 3,309 


774 


114 


438 


Environmental Protection 


: 10,156 


1,021 


303 


704 


Business and Industrial 
Development 


! 1,964 


276 


24 


138 


Rural Cooperatives 


! 791 


58 


16 


37 


Total 


55,855 


9,799 


1,309 


3,850 



PROGRAM THRUSTS 
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1. LEADERSHIP AXD OVERALL RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



Leadership may be the single most important ingredient in a community's 
developments Leadership can inspire, organize, foresee problems, find 
solutions and steadily impart the vital forward motion necessary to 
progress^ Through its Rural Development Committees and agency programs, 
USDA seeks to find and ignite or encourage such leadership and to assist 
it in every way* 

Overall community development is generally the first concern of such 
leadership and therefore so closely linked with it in activities that they • 
are grouped together in this accounting. 

Not specifically mentioned but included are t/:o other aspects of Rural 
Development activities. One is employee training in Rural Development 
concepts, (mentioned in the Rural Development Committee section) a 
fast groving activity within USDA and among committees at all levels. 
Another activity included in this category is work dealing with the 
explanation of tax issues to the public. 



Statistical Summary 

USDA devoted more man-days to leadership and overall community development 
than to any other category of assistance except environment last year. 
Twenty-one percent of the total man-days expended were devoted to leader- 
ship and overall development. Such efforts totaled 888 man-years. This 
compares to 694 man-years in the preceding fiscal year. 

In terms of actual projects to which significant assistance was given, 
leadership and overall community development projects totaled ?.A percent 
of the USDA efforts, second only to community services and facilities. 
There were 57,898 leadership and overall development projects recorded. 

Surveys of leadership and overall development can play a significant role 
in a community's rural development, especially in the early phases* 
USDA and Extension were able to assist in 2,111 such surveys in Fiscal 
1972. 

In many cases, the initiative for the development of a rural community 
begins with a meeting called by USDA 's Rural Development Committee or 
some agency member of the committee. Such early meetings, workshops and 
conferences dealing with leadership and overall community development 
totaled 38,955 in the past fiscal year — more than on any other subject. 

Often the meetings are convened by other people and USDA welcomes this 
initiative. At the same time, rural development committees and their 
members will play significant, active roles in the meetings once they are 
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convened* Over 10,000 meetings (10,109) dealing with leadership and over- 
all community development drew significant support from USDA and Extension 
personnel at State, area and local levels last year. 

USDA agencies prepared 39,547 different publications (newsletters, bulletirs, 
fact sheets) dealing vith leadership and overall community development; 
distributed 1,038,512 publications on the subject and prepared 13,822 
different news articles in that field. 

Radio was a popular way to reach the people. Rural Development Committees 
and their members prepared 9,330 separate radio presentations on leader-- 
ship and overall community development in Fiscal 1972. They also 
prepared 777 television presentations, 112 videotapes and 601 other 
audiovisual presentations (films, slide sets, cassettes, etc.) on leader- 
ship and overall community development. 



Highlights and Examples 

As a practical device, the Chilton County Resource Development Committee 
in Alabama reorganized its committee structure along Federal program 
lines. Committee membership and subcommittee work are now designed to 
meet the requirements of programs in child development ^ manpower train- 
ing and the Economic Development Administration's overall pi -jgram* 
County USDA employees worked out the organizational plan with local 
leaders. The plan was coordinated with the regional planning commision 
and the Alabama Development Office* Each subcoinnittee comprises a 
nucleus of members from the county Rural Development Committee, 
appointed by the county government in cooperation with municipal govern- 
ments, with other members added to meet the subcommittee's specific 
assignment. 

In Arizona, the State Rural Development Committee took government 
representatives to the people in a series of seven one-day community 
meetings throughout the State • This communications leap spotlighted 
each community's problems and resulted in increased jobs, water systems 
and sewer systems, as well as community inventories and attitude surveys. 

In Connecticut . Forest Service personnel have helped organize and train 
fire departments throughout the State. 

A workshop initiated by the Illinois RDC and cosponsored by relevant 
departments of State government led to the creation of a Governor's 
Cabinet on Rural Development* Cabinet committees were assigned to farm 
income, small community problems, economic development, natural resource 
development and rural health. 

County rural development committees in Iowa have been asked by the State 
RDC to draw up action plans involving other agencies and organizations 
in the following areas: housing, water development, waste disposal. 
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manpower and employment services, rural industrialization, land use 
policy, transportation, rural community services, woodland and other 
natural resource utilization and intermediate credit. County committees 
determine priorities. 

Keeping up to date, the Kansas State RDC brought in State and Federal 
government representatives to discuss their plans and programs. Among 
them were representatives of: Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 
(CAMPS), the Kansas Department of Economic Development, the Great Plains 
Agricultural Council, the Kansas State Department of Health, Centers for 
Regional Progress and the U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Bevel-- 
opment . 

The disposal of solid wastes is a burgeoning problem across rural America. 
In Kentucky , as an example of community teamwork, efforts by the Wolfe 
County interagency committee and others led to the purchase of 116 acres 
for a sanitary landfill to serve V/olfe, Lee and Owsley Counties. 

A scientific survey was conducted to determine the needs of Caldwell 
Parish, Louisiana . The local RDC and Louisiana State University carried 
it out. Then public meetings were called to discuss the problems. Steps 
have been taken to achieve the three top goals: solid waste disposal, 
vocational education facilities and recreational facilities. 

Addressed by key State and national rural development figures, the first 
Maryland Rural Development Conference sparked by the Mairyland Rural Affairs 
Council focused attention on (1) the resources available through the 
council and (2) the extensive efforts being made to insure balanced 
growth in the State's rural areas. 

A University of Missouri - Columbia, interdepartmental committee has de- 
veloped six reference publications, five discussion leaflets, slide sets, 
acetates and other educational material dealing with: (1) stresses in local 
government, (2) political culture of Missouri, (3) trends in State and 
local government finance in Missouri 1960-68, (4) some basic principle.*? 
of public financing, (5) alternatives for county government reorganization 
and (6) alternatives for providing needed public facilities and services. 
The program using these materials is being carried out through numerous 
organizations ranging from service and civic clubs, schools and farm and 
labor groups to women's groups and chambers of commerce. Some 60,000 
participant packets have been distributed through short course, confer- 
ences, workshops, study-discussion groups and in other ways. 

The Nevada State Rural Development Committee is helping young people 
carry out environmental improvement projects through the Statewide 
Community Pride program by providing informational material and listing 
resources. 

To help a community within its area, a regional community development 
committee in New York met with local leaders and civic groups in IvTiitehall 
to develop a clear understanding of the city's problems and to draw up 
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a plan to improve conditions. With this aid, local leaders have drawn 
up an action plan involving housing, historic restoration and recreation 
development. Several regional committees in New York have chosen in- 
dividual communities to help in this organizational way. In addition, 
the comiaittees serve as liaison to outside assistance. 

To develop leadership at all levels, the North Carolina State RDC con- 
ducted both a State conference on Rural Development and four regional 
conferences, outlining opportunities for county panels to work with local 
leaders, planning and development groups and local policy-making bodies. 

In a pilot area for concerted services, 20 leaders of the Cambridge, 
Ohio area met to agree upon goals and priorities for problem solving 
under the encouragement of the State RDC. Since then, the community 
has formed a housing corporation, started an industrial feasibility study 
and formed a farmers market corporation. 

Also in Ohio, a 15-rainute color movie designed to get people involved in 
their communities was developed by the Geauga County Rural Development 
Committee. Entitled "We still Have Time," the movie deals with the need 
for orderly planning and development in a rapidly urbanizing area. 

The Oregon RDC has asked pilot areas for local judgment on high priority 
problems, warning leaders that all problems cannot be solved at once but 
that some action can begin by (1) using resources from all levels and 
(2) finding ways to overcome restrictions. Three multi-county districts 
are involved. 

A two-county forum was created in Bradford and Sullivan counties, 
Pennsylvania, to keep key leaders informed of current public issues and 
to unify community action. More than the original 50 leaders want to 
become involved in the popular meetings of the forum. 

The Dallas County RIiC in Texas wondered how to get agriculture more in- 
volved in the news. After meeting with media representatives, the 
county agricultural agent started a weekly television program, the county 
Farm Bureau appeared on television and radio programs, the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service director joined the- ag agent in 
presenting a television show on the 1972 farm program and both Dallas 
newspapers have published agricultural news. In addition, the Dallas 
Agricultural Club has presented programs throughout the area. 

Citizen groups, the Utah State RDC and the State Department of Community 
Affairs in the Governor's office have joined in a program entitled 
Community Progress Program, which will reward communities for progress 
in planning, economic development, social and cultural development and 
physical improvement. A movie describing the program has been developed. 
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Because of workshops in the Parkersburg. »est Virgin ia area, a nu^er of 
Toung people are participating in ""'"^."^.^rrrperson not 

fte nJwly-Seveloped newsletter published by the State RDC. 



2- COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 



During the past year there has been a substantial increase in the amount 
of USDA comprehensive planning assistance provided to State governments, 
multi-county organizations and local development groups • In FY 1971, 
some 380 man-years of Departmental comprehensive planning assistance was 
provided. During FY 1972, more than A80 man-years of help was provided* 
There has been increased enthusiasm shov/n by State governments to become 
deeply involved in comprehensive planning. This interest is manifested by 
the formation of State planning departments, improved staffing and increase 
financial help to local planning agencies. 

A report on USDA assistance to HUD 701-funded nonmetropolitan planning 
districts has been provided Congress separately as Part 2 of the Third 
Annual Rural Development Report prusuant to Title IX, Sec. 901 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1970. 



Statistical Summary 

Over 24,000 community projects were provided help in comprehensive planning 
during FY 1972, involving nearly 28,000 meetings and workshops. There were 
more than 12,000 surveys and feasibility studies made for development 
groups as a part of their comprehensive planning efforts. Departmental 
information activities related to comprehensive planning more than doubled 
during the past Fiscal Year. 

Highlights and Examples 

Throughout the last Fiscal Year all agencies of the Department have, 
through the Rural Development Committees structure, assisted local 
communities in their planning efforts. The type and kind of assistance 
varied in accordance with the needs of the individual community. During 
the past year vast improvement has taken place in providing coordinated 
and timely help to local citizen groups. 

Many USDA field personnel serve on advisory committees to comprehensive 
planning agencies helping local groups in the development of standards 
and specifications. These field personnel have also assisted community 
leadership in establishing appropriate land use regulations needed for 
comprehensive planning and community development. 

A substantial number of State Rural Development Committees have initiated 
programs to mutually improve understanding and working agreements with the 
professional planners and their organizations. This effort will help to 
coordinate understanding and better serve the needs of local citizens. 

Training meetings and workshops have been conducted for citizens and 
their leadership to help them better understand the development process. 
Help also was given to improve the community development c rganizational 
structure and to implement project activities as part of the program 
planning development process. 
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the ciordinLion of activities initiated and resulting fron. coraprehensxve 
planning efforts. 

.<,.-=.«^-!n<. ra-ec; in every State that illustrate accomplishments 
rnLrilL^LS^Lional assistance P-vided by the USDA 
f Ma aSncies Vermont has formed Natural Resources Technical Teams to 
: rt;.::'plS^^co.missions on land inventories aUerna xves 

for use o£ natural resources. This information xs used by the citxzenry 
to chart their course of action. 

is now used as the basis of the comprehensive development plan. 

T T • -on^ fhP local Rural Development Committee assisted in the develop- 

for mosc counties* 

rTsr.;^edM^a^^^^^^^^ 

^Ih^^O^arfmLtl a.eLies,, 



' .io'^irt" r w o^o^ d;d e hnical and informational help to 
:uldf t". chSe 1. - oSerly and practical manner The local conunxttee xs 
guxde t.= .s .^^^"S^^'^- ^^^.3^ Advisory Committee." In Indxana, an 
known as lechuical . iat ^^^^^^^ nf all county and area planning com- 

Extension agent is, by law, a member of all county ana 



missions . 



The Environmental Improvement Commission in Cumberland Connty ^ 
Sed on the technical advice ,nd ^^^--J-Xarie tor Lch de"Ce„t. 

housing and '^^^ ^^if^ZllMl "uc^ deveC n^s from further down- 

A permit system now prevents axx bucu ucvc 

grading the environment* 

n Virginia the Rural Development Committee was ins- 

^^urt^lTnTa^i^lS;^^ 

l-ll ^^^t^ -^l^V^^l^...s.., authorities. 

A ™a3or USDA effort in Col^ during the year ^-^^/-^f^^^.r dl^fng 
use planning as the result o ^P^^^^^^^J^^J ."'%i3f the county commissioners 
1971. With the land "J^'j^^^ ^ ^972, the Extension field 

establish a county f^-^g commission by July 1. 197^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

staff is providing l^^^i^^^^P ° ^li^e^^ ^^^^ Extension Service was as-- 

the Land Use Commission* 



Developing public interest and support in comprehensive land use planning 
was a need met in Stanislaus County, California ^ Extension's County 
Director perceived that unplanned development was posing an environmental 
threat. A land use workshop for community leaders had been planned and 
conducted in late May, 1971. However, official follow-through was lagging 
and several local leaders voiced concern over lack of direction. The 
first step was a proceedings publication. 

Citixen participation was extensive, with a broad spectrum of individuals 
serving on advisory committees to local government. The Division of 
Environmental Studies, Davis, worked with local planning departments and 
counseled citizens committees. A Community college provided facilities 
and staff participation. The most significant result has been expanded 
citizen participation in local government, not only in land use planning 
but also in transportation, housing, employment and public services. 
Citizen advisory committee reports are still in the formative stage. A 
large number of people are now convinced that they can exert some influence 
in how their community develops. 

The Economic Research Service published a Rural Development Chartbook 
depicting economic and social conditions in rural America, to be used by 
State Rural Development Committees and others as an aid to comprehensive 
planning. 

The Economic Research Service also has available a Development District 
Information System (DDIS). This system is designed to provide informa- 
tion on the current status of State-designated multi-county planning and 
development districts. In addition, it contains information on other 
multi-county planning and development districts, such as Councils of 
Government, Economic Development Districts, RC and D projects, and HUD 
701 nonmetropolitan planning and development projects. Information is 
obtained from districts and State planning agencies through a network of 
ERS field personnel. information is also obtained from other Federal 
agencies and private research and planning agencies. 
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3. COMMUNITY SE RVICES AND FACILITIES 



The availability of a wide range of community services and facilities 
is crucial to the development of rural areas, not only in supporting the 
creation of business and industrial employment opportunities, but also in 
enhancing the overall quality of life in such areas. Adequate x^ater 
and waste disposal facilities are paramount, but good electric and tele- 
phone service, libraries, easy access to medical services and facilities 
and better transportation are also essential. 

The ability of a community to provide these services and facilities 
is influenced significantly by the geography, location, population density 
and physical characteristics of the area. Cooperative efforts within the 
community are necessary and often the facilities can be provided only 
through the cooperation and participation of multijurisdictional areas. 
As a consequence, much of USDA's efforts have been expended in the 
exploration, organization and support of such cooperative arrangements. 



Statistical Summary 

Concurrent with the physiographic factors which determine the extent of 
development is the availability of financing. The Farmers Home Admin- 
istration in its water and x^aste disposal programs made 1,226 system 
loans totalling nearly $300 million and 551 grants of nearly $40 million. 
This credit was supplied as supplementary to the standard nongovernment 
sources and other government credit vjhich was available for similar 
purposes. 

In providing the information and technical assistance back-up to the 
physiographic and financial decisions of local leaders, the USDA personnel 
helped conduct over 5,400 surveys and feasibility studies associated 
with a variety of community services and facilities. Assistance was 
rendered also in connection with about 99,000 different projects* In 
the process, the Department was involved in some 26,900 workshops, con- 
ferences and meetings, prepared nearly 24,000 bulletins and fact sheets, 
and distributed about 1.8 million copies of publications, along with 
more than 51,000 items for the news media. All together, 565 man-years 
were devoted to this activity. 

Highlights and Examples 

Water — The type of assistance extended to rural communities in providing 
safe and dependable x^ater supplies was rather consistent and uniform 
throughout the various States. Generally, it involved help in assessing 
the magnitude of the problem, supplying information regarding alternative 
solutions, feasibility studies, organizational assistance, methods of 
financing, education regarding user responsibilities and the training of 
administrative and maintenance personnel. 
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In Alabama , over one-third of the County Rural Development Coraioittees 
emphasized the development of sanitary water systems in their plans of 
work. 

Since water and sewer facilities comprise a major part of the Farmers 
Home Administration credit program, the information and technical 
assistance provided in connection with it has had substantial impact 
in improving community conditions. 

Costs for water and sewer facilities are relatively high in rural areas 
since they are usually of low density. Many times feasibility is predi- 
cated on a partial grant. Substantial information and technical assistance 
is required to have local people in need fully realize the matters that 
must be resolved to provide these services. 

USDA has taken appropriate action to advise communities who need water 
and waste disposal improvements. There are still many areas not yet 
covered. New ways for providing these facilities will need to be found 
if some of the sparser areas are to be feasibly served. 

The Soil Conservation Service' aided- in bringing water to three rural 
communities in Johnson County, Tennessee, by tapping a huge spring, 
designing a gravity flow waterz-system and a filter with the assistance of 
the county health department. Most of the 77 families in the area have 
water piped into the house; many have added bathrooms and some new homes 
are being built. 

Sewer ~ Many communities in every State do not have sewer facilities or 
find their facilities old or inadequate. During the fiscal year 1972, 
USDA provided educational and technical assistance to more than 1,000 
counties considering sewer projects. Local community Leaders and devel- 
opers were acquainted with the problems of sewage disposal, particularly 
as to the soil type and to the advantages and disadvantages of the 
several types of community sewage disposal units feasible. Leaders were 
also informed as to financial assistance programs available and require- 
ments for assistance. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service has assisted in organizing various 
community facilities. For example, it assisted the "company town" of 
Bellamy, Alabama , in ascertaining the feasibility of a community-owned 
cooperative water^sewage association. 

Solid Waste Disposal — Consistent with the current demand for protection 
of the environment and pollution abatement, providing facilities for 
solid waste disposal has proved to be an area of universal concern among 
the^ States. Interest has been stimulated also because of the recent 
passage of State laws prohibiting burning and open dumps and other^^ise 
governing the disposal of waste. In addition, there is need to comply 
with regulations that were previously in effect. In addition, it has 



included help in establishing recycling centers, locating satisfactory 
sites for sanitary landfills, and in gaining user acceptance^ Frequently, 
such efforts have been undertaken in cooperation with the respective 
State health departments^ 

FHA has begun a campaign of education and information regarding establish- 
ment of solid waste disposal facilities in Utah. In m^sissi£^ , county 
office personnel have assisted local leaders in preparing complete county- 
wide solid waste disposal plans- Substate planning has taken place in 
Oklahoma - 

\iSJ)\ has been involved in the preliminary investigation and planning for 
recreational facilities for the City of Cass Lake, Minnesota. , as well 
as planning advice and coordination with local villages and township 
officials for waste disposal sites and their operation. Preliminary 
work has been undertaken to establish a satellite collection station in 
the Cass Lake area to be used in conjunction with the Bemidji recycling 
center. 

The District Forester for the West Central district of Oregon reported 
serving on a citizens' advisory committee for Deschutes County. He was 
appointed to the solid waste committee. The county was trying to locate 
a site for a sanitary landfill and was evaluating two sites for this 
purpose. The Forester's report recommended one site knoxm as Knott Pit. 
As a result of the report, the board of county commissioners chose Knott 
Pit and used the Forester's report as a basis for requesting a Federal 
grant for funds to help develop the pit. An additional result of this 
report was that the Oregon Department of Environmental Quality used it 
as a basis for accepting the site. 

In south Alaska , the national forests completely surround the villages 
and towns. Many of the small native villages look to the USDA to help in 
solving their sewage, problems. The Forest Service assists them with thei 
sanitary landfill problems, helps them with the design of their water 
and sewage systems and repairs airplane floats. It Sas also helped 
with totem pole restoration and development of memorial parks. 

The personnel of national forests throughout Colorado are devoting consid 
erable effort to assisting local communities, counties and state agencies 
in resolving problems in solid waste and sewage disposal. Grand Mesa^ 
Uncompahgre National Forests have participated in areawide efforts. The 
Roosevelt National Forest is working with several small rural communities 
to close open dumps and develop sanitary landfills. North Park Rangers 
were instrumental in establishing a garbage disposal system, a clean-up 
campaign in the community of Waldon and a countywide spring clean-up. 

Morgan County, Alabama, has the first countywide private door-to-door 
solid waste pick-up program in the State. Three years ago, the State 
Rural Development Committee began working with local leaders to develop a 
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proposal and place it in operation* The county has five solid waste 
districts with a franchised dealer in each district serving approxi- 
mately 1,500 households. Cost is $3 per month for one weekly pick-up 
per subscriber. All refuse is hauled to sanitary landfills. 

North Carolina reported a variety of solid waste projects. One multi- 
county problem affecting Yancey and Mitchell was solved by combining 
their efforts to secure an Appalachian Regional Commission grant. The 
Rural Development Panels of each county provided much planning, publicity 
and coordination that resulted in the purchase of a joint landfill site. 
Each county then purchased 40 dumpsters which were placed in strategic 
locations and emptied twice \>yeekly. The county health departments pro- 
vide supervision. Swain and Pamlico counties have also done much to 
dispose of unsightly trash by establishing disposal systems. North- 
ampton County experienced one of the early successes. This took the 
excellent cooperation of the citizens of the county, town officials, 
county commissioners and manager. Soil Conservation Service, Extension 
Service and some financial assistance from the Fanners Home Administration. 

In New York , North Dakota , West Virginia , Arkansas, and Oklahoma , there 
have been solid waste disposal programs launched to meet the requirements 
of recently passed legislation which required proper disposal. In 
Indiana , solid uaste disposal was given a high priority for action. 
Sixty-eight projects, involving 76 counties were acted upon during the 
year. In Kentucky , 38 communities took action. 

Education — Education is another community service many want improved. 
The demand continues high for trained technicians and an educated labor 
force. Cooperative Extension Service efforts have been launched to 
help the local communities understand the need for quality education and 
the opportunity for achieving it. There is much interest in vocational 
and technical training and in greater utilization of school facilities 
for community activities throughout the summer and during the school year. 
In Ohio , for example, the Cooperative Extension Service worked with 20 
counties considering the community school program. In total, USDA 
assisted with over 3,500 educational projects. 

In vJyoming , FHA maintained close contact with the vocational agriculture 
instructors in connection with the "Build Our American Communities 
Program.** The spin-off from the program has ^resulted in many opportunities 
to teach youth the financial lessons and loan opportunities offered by 
F.HA* This activity is replicated in several States. This training 
supplements other youth training and provides them with know how which 
they can use in doing their part in ru'ral development. 

In New Mexico , FHA invited a select group of outstanding students from 
various high schools in Albuquerque to visit Portales to learn what life 
in Roosevelt County is all about. The New Mexico RFD tour visited farms. 



dairies, business firms, a feedlot, a museum, the BOAC project and a TV 
station. The young adults returned from their tour considerably more 
appreciative of life in an urban atmosphere. They learned how much 
planning, work and money go into each crop year for a farmer. They were 
amazed at the sight of tons of peanuts at the processing plant; the 
gallons of milk produced daily by one dairyman. The intricacy of an 
irrigation sprinkler system was appalling, but no more than the innocence 
of newborn puppies. Young adults from both the country and the city soon 
bridged the gap and became fast friends. It was an educational activity 
in the true sense of the word. 

Electric and Telephone — Although most of the country has electric and 
telephone service, a few counties, like Lander and Nye, Nevada , do not 
have telephone service. The Cooperative Extension Service is involved 
uith these people in trying to establish toll-free telephone service. 
Surveys are being made to determine the feasibility of such a project. 
It will cover some of the same area that is now receiving electric power 
through the Mount Wieeler Cooperative. For a community to work together, 
it must be able to communicate together. 

In Oregon , the Rural Development Committee was successful in getting 
agreements signed between residents of the Starkey area and California- 
Pacific Utilities Company to provide electric service to this area. 
This is a project which took several years, the assistance of members of 
the committee and the Public Utilities Commission. 

In December 1971, one of the last great unserved areas of the country 
got telephone service for the first time. Cattle ranchers in the Squaw 
Gap area of Western North Dakota and Eastern Montana are now able to 
contact the outside world without having to rely on the two-way radios 
they have been using. In one giant step, the 100 ranchers in this 1,000 
square mile area obtained the finest, single-party telephone service over 
buried lines. The cooperative serving Squaw Gap now provides modern 
telephone service to an area three times the size of Rhode Island. 

USDA is involved in the Goldmark project, the project in Connecticut 
that was funded by the Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
which deals with modern telecommunications in rural communities. 
Connecticut received $347,000 while the Windham Regional Planning Agency 
received $25,000. The prime contractor on this project is Fairfield 
University. 

Transportation — - Transportation concerns tend to evolve around improved 
streets, highways, airport facilities and public transportation. Clinton 
County/ Indiana , provides one example. A private nonprofit corporation 
o\^ed a small airport near an industrial development area of the county 
seat town. Due to their large debt and poor management, the corporation 
was trying to sell the airport. 



^ r . '''^"'^u" ^"^^"^ developed information on experiences 

of similar countxes with airports. County industrialists were interviewed 
Comparative cost information on renovation of the existing airpj^t^ersus 
constructing a new airport was developed. Tax rates require"' t^ support 
the airport were estimated. Information on State and Federal Aid was 
sunimarieed. This was presented to the Clinton County Com.>unity SeveS 
opment Committee. Soon thereafter, the county purchaseSthe airport 
Scimy. '° "'^^ appropriated'funds to operat^^he 

. Maryland , offers another example. In Garrett County, the Coordinator fn. 
Concerted Services in Training and Education worked'^^^ith locaf Citizens 

M^hou'h""''°"^'° '"^ '^^'^^ '° — areas of the coS^ty 

Although service is limited, residents in these areas have public 
transportation for the flrsL time. P"dj.ic 

S r^neTS n^?' Cooperative Extension Service helped the Wilmington 
>Iarine Terminal explore sources of funds for capital improvements 
helped CIVIC leaders evaluate a proposed interstate highway connector in 
Wilmington and helped the Delaware State Chamber of CoLerce eW^e 

mJ^LtJphTa"^::.^"^^^^ '^'-^ '-^'^ ^--^ ^-^^^^ 

The Acadiana Regional Airport in Iberia Parish. Louisiana , is being 
thf^r^a TiTs\l° ^«^J-J-«^%-g-i-lture. indusI^Tii^dTecJLtion'for 
wM.h ^ I °^ ^ Resource Conservation and Development plan 

which aims to retain and expand ten industries located there. 

^£^^rotection In Carroll County. New Hampshire , a fire suppression 
plan was prepared. 56 water impoundment sites were designated anSwere 

a tlv": e"d Ih'is'waT'" ^'""^ '''''' °' 

activated This was a cooperative effort including the landowners the 

fire precinct, the town, and the Soil Conservation Service? 

The towns of Centennial and Little Laramie. Wyoming have new fire trucks 
resulting from a local-State-Federal Fire Pr^ti^n Plan initiated bf 
lolni:T7 ^"f °\ ^he program was modest but adeqiaJ^ 
Volunteers played a big part in the success of the effort Other rnn,m..n 
ities now want to duplicate the feat. errort. other commun- 

Cou^tf fire protection prompted action by citizens of Sheridan 
County. Kansas, which resulted in the formation of a Rural Fire District 
The county RDC played an active part in this activity District. 

After several runs were made with heavy fire trucks to control prairie 

naior Tr hT' 'nf '""'^ '"'^""^ "P^^"""' ^^^^ ^^e crews faced Sree 
najor problems: (1) crossing ravines. (2) finding suitable roads through 

water supplies when tanks were empty. 
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To help solve these problems, the Rural Development Committee decided to 
prepare a book of aerial maps of each area of the county* These show 
roads through the range lands and also the location of stock water ponds 
and other sources of water* There is now a map in each truck* 

Trucks cannot be used in very rough areas, so four Jeeps obtained from 
the Extension Forestry Division have been equipped with water tanks 
and pressure sprayers* 

Other Community Facilities — One of the community facilities that has 
been assisted by the USDA at Pine View Junior High School in Louisiana , 
is the library facility* This library was inadequate since the school 
was converted from one grade level to another. Work was directed toward 
increasing the number of books for the new age level of students. The 
parish library now serves the school on a regular basis. This gives 
the students access to many volumes of new books. 

The Monroe County, Tennessee , Board of Education owns 312 acres of land 
in the Tellico Mountain area. This land has been used only as a source 
of income from periodic timber sales. About a year ago, Tennessee 
Division of Forestry personnel suggested the school property be developed 
into an outdoor training center. 

Personnel from the Tennessee Division of Forestry, Soil Conservation 
Service and Agricultural Stabili2ation and Conservation Service served 
as a committee to pursue the project. School officials were contacted, 
the area was surveyed and nature trails were laid out and developed. 
A forester from the Tennessee Division of Forestry marked, identified 
and prepared a description of various tree species along the trails. 
A soil scientist from SCS, a geologist from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and a botanist with the local college continued the process 
in their respective fields. 

Once the groundwork had been completed, description sheets from the above- 
mentioned personnel were assembled into a single booklet, complete with 
maps indicating locations of all items described. These booklets were 
placed in the office of the Superintendent of Schools and passed out to 
school groups and other persons interested in studying natural elements 
in the outdoors. 

The project was completed about t\^o weeks before the county school dis- 
missed for summer vacation. Therefore, only a few classes had an 
opportunity to tour the center. Other groups such as Boy Scouts, 4-H 
and civic clubs expected to use the facility in the summer. Upon 
returning to school, many school groups throughout the county are ex- 
pected to visit and study the various features of the outdoor training 
center. 
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In Missouri , the need for another type of service in the area of con- 
struction of facilities became evident. Most of the small communities 
and counties in the State do not have "engineers". Therefore, it was 
found that the technical understanding of the requirements for construccic 
and maintenance of streets and roads was almost completely nonexistent. 
An Extension short course is now offered on the basics of street and 
road construction. 

The hundred mile Nicolet Snow Safari in Wisconsin is a locally sponsored 
snowmobile trail, specifically designed and developed. The trail 
provides a heretofore lacking economic base for six unincorporated 
communities in Northeastern Wisconsin. 

The Soil Conservation Service helps rural cotununities make and implement 
decisions related to improving the quality and availability of community 
services and facilities. In lY 72, SCS technical and informational 
assistance increased by 32 percent over the previous year. These 
services included helping leaders determine potentials and alternatives 
for selecting public facility sites. 

The Agricultural Research Service assisted rural and suburban areas ±n 
develop'lng better means of utilizing and conserving water resources. 
Farm operations as well and agricultural processing facilities pursuing 
these inputs enhanced communities' well-being. 
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4. HOUSING 



In recognition of the contribution which adequate housing can make to the 
development of rural areas, efforts to improve the quantity and quality of 
housing in such areas continued to be a primary concern of USDA agencies 
and State Rural Development Committees during the past year. Improved 
housing was also foremost -"'nong the concerns of rural communities themseXV65 
In previous years primary emphasis was given to ways of increasing the 
supi^y of housing. This continued to be a major concern in 1972, but 
ways of improving the surroundings associated with the housing and the 
maintenance of the house itself received increased attention. This is 
consistent v/ith the national goal established by Congress more than 20 
years ago of *a decent home and suitable living environment for every 
American family." 

The number of occupied housing units in nonmetropolitan areas changed 
very little between 1960 and 1970. However, the number of substandard 
units WIS reduced substantially. A great deal of progress has been made, 
but much remains to be done. Our nonmetropolitan areas, with less than 
one-third of the Nation's housing, still have nearly twice as many sub- 
standard units as their urban neighbors. 

Housing information and technical assistance provided by the USDA agencies 
became available to the public in numerous vjays. Sometimes the results 
came from unified Departmental actions; and in other cases, the specific 
expertise of the agency came forth to supply the need. A variety of state 
and local government units and private sector representatives were directly 
related to the successful dissemination of this assistance and its incipient 
results. 



Statistical Summary 

In fiscal year 1972, FHA loaned $1,561 million to provide 112,182 family- 
units of housing for rural America. All of this was supplemental to privaie 
credit sources. In the process of providing this credit, much informatiot^ 
and technical assistance was given. This not only related to the clients 
of FHA but also to others v/ho desired assistance on how to improve their 
housing. 

In addition to the need for adequate sources of financing, such as FHA, 
there continues to be an urgent need for information and technical 
assistance among community leaders, public officials, builders, contractors 
lenders and consumers that will help them understand the nature of the 
housing problems that exist and the contribution which adequate housing can 
make to the development of their areas. There is also need for information 
and technical assistance that will keep them abreast of pertinent develop- 
ments in the housing field and vill acquaint them with alternative methods 
for dealing with the problem. 




I„ helping to „eet those needs USDA ^P"-',^^ -roO^sSoprorcr 
f coneerences an. pa«ic pa.e .n ^^f^^-^-^J^i^^; Laaer ana others 
ferences for the benetic ol f"" nn«!ition to influence the supply 

having an '"'--^J/J^^Jf^ri^e^a eal rssuJ^nce^af provided in so.e 
of housing in their respective dLCd cnpr,-ai attention was given to 

„,easurc to all nontnetropolitan '^-^^^^^^^ . f "j^J^^^f'^^g^ant worLrs and 

housing -J,;™>'^°^ rdiri,i n:v:iopLnt and'on the develop- 

assistance was provided, including such thmp.s as. 

- statewide housing education programs for builders, lenders, 
co^unity leaders, and present or prospective homeowners. 

- inventories and surveys of housing needs. 

- organization of countywide and multicounty housing authorities. 

- counseling in money management and responsibilities of 
homeownership . 

~ assisting in the development of housing programs for the 
elderly, including nursing homes. 

pre-occupancy and post-occupancy training for homeowners 
using subprofessiop 1 aides. 
_ - development of rental housing projects in rural areas. 

- organization and support of self-help housing projects. 

- landscaping, zoning, land use and site development for 
the benefit of both consumers and developers. 

- improving quality and quantity of housing information 
through the mass media. 

- providing a full-range of information and technical assistance. 

together, USM P-sonnel in the various sta^^^^^ Td^n^undfr^ 

man-years in helpins communities ^^sess thei 6 ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

taking specific programs to meet ^^ose needs. This ^ ^ ^^^^ 

the man-years devoted to this area J^J^'^J^ along with more 

publications nC - informational and distributed, 
than 20,000 items for the news meaia were v v 
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Highlights and Examples 

Technical assistance provided was aimed at the need and preference of the 
consumer. * The Forest Service made marked progress in this area. The 

Forest Products Laboratory activities in VJisconsin continue to emphasize I 

the area of low-cost housing, new and improved processes of manufacturing ] 

wood products, reduction of pollution, more effective use of wood resources, ' j 

and the reduction of residue, recycling of fibrous material and other basic \ 

activities that contribute to the well-being of rural, as well as urban ; 

areas. ^ 

In 1971, 1,620 persons who had requested house plans were surveyed; 1,125 | 
replies indicated that more than 225 houses had been built. Several { 
contractors planned to build a large number of additional houses in sub- 3 
divisions. The price varies mainly with size and extra cost modifications, 
but they generally run from $7,000 to $12,000 for these target areas. 

Planning and material support was given to several exhibits for organizations 
serving rural areas such as the housing emphasis in an exhibit at Chicago 
for the National Association of Minority Contractors. 

Forest Servttce worked with the Farmers Home Administration and Forest 
Products Trade Associations in providing information on residential 
housing foundations "The All-Weather Wood Foundation." This foundation 
was developed through joint research efforts sponsored uy the Forest Service, 
the National Forest Products Association and the American Wood Preservative 
Institute. While applicable both to urban and rural situations, the 
foundation can be of particular value for rural housing since construction 
costs and delay caused by inclement weather are reduced. 

An informational color movie of the construction sequence is available 
for use by rural area development groups and should provide valuable 
assistance in planning and providing better rural housing. 

The Forest Service also coordinated low-cost wood house design with 
Tuskegee Institute which provided a variety of low-cost wood houses on 
Tuskegee Forest and Institute lands for public viewing. 

The Slash Pine Area Planning and Development Commission of Georgia has 
done extensive planning for housing in its eight-county area. The purpose 
of the plan is to establish recommended action and approaches to be 
followed by local officials in satisfying housing needs. The means of 
providing low and moderate income housing within the planning areas icj 
emphasized. Implementation proposals consider such factors as: housing 
conditions, land availability, and build ability, building trade capability, 
housing market, governmental policies and regulations, mortgage and con- 
struction financing, relocation needs and evaluation of progress in local 
housing planning. These reports have been made, completed and distributed. 
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A second seminar on the use of wood for housing in Puerto Rico was conducted 
by the Institute of Tropical Forestry in cooperation with the Organization 
of American States and the Puerto Rico Housing Agency. One hundred local 
engineers and architects attended, plus eight representatives from other 
Caribbean countries. As a result of the seminar, the Federal Housing 
Administration and Veterans Administration were authorized to grant loans 
on wood houses . 

Housing is one of the top priority items for improving the welfare of the 
Alaskan natives. In the past years, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
State located sawmills on the forested flood plains of the Yukon and 
Kiskokwin rivers that have provided building materials for housing. 

But there was a need for periodic training on sawmill operation and main- 
tenance. The Forest Service and the State Forester held training sessions 
and provided technical advice to keep many of these mills in operation. 
Lumber that is not needed in the village is sold to other villages to pro- 
vide the natives with an additional economic base. The Forest Products 
technician has worked with the Alaska Federation of Natives and the 
Tlingit-Haida Council, furnishing them with low-cost housing plans and 
other technical advice. The District Ranger*s of f ices* in cooperation 
with the Farmers Home Administration provide people with information and 
assistance on rural housing. 

A prototype house utilizing a new surface bonding for blocks technique 
was developed by the Agricultural Research Service. The new structure is 
utilized by migrant labor and/or by others for permanent dwellings. Re- 
searchers are now evaluating the structure's performance. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service extends assistance for groups such as the 
National Council on Aging. During fiscal year 1972, FCS* most signifi- 
cant effort on housing was assisting the Coca Cola Company to establish 
cooperative housing for its field workers in Central Florida. The first 
22 families moved into their new homes last fall. The company plans to 
develop three model communities for its workers in the area. The selling 
price of the homes ranges from $15,000 to $18,000. 

State Rural Development Committees have singled out housing as an area 
of major concern in most States, but have approached it in a variety of 
ways. Some — as in North Carolina and Mississippi — have relied upon 
task forces or subcommittees with representation from various interest 
groups to take the lead in organizing and promoting efforts to provide 
better housing. In Mississippi, 50 of the 82 county Rural Development 
Committees have organized working groups that are actively engaged in 
housing. Comparable working groups have been organized in many North 
Carolina counties. 

In Florida, Massachusetts and South Carolina , USDA agencies and Rural 
Development Committees have cooperated with and supported specific or- 
ganizations and activities initiated by the respective Governors to improve 
the housing situation in their States. 
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In New York, a series of five regional conferences on housing was sponsored 
by Extension Service to help acquaint people with the need and aJternate 
approaches and to assist in the organization of groups to effectively develcc 
solutions* Over 200 people representing private and public agencies, as 
well as representatives of both producer and consumer groups, participated. 

In Coffee County, Alabama , low-cost housing in rural areas is a scarce 
commodity. The County Rural Development Committee concluded that available 
resources were not being used fully to meet the existing need. An education^^ 
campaign was undertaken to stimulate interest and the use of available 
help. 

Public meetings, newspaper articles and radio programs were used extensively 
to provide information throughout the county. As a result, it is anticipated 
that the Farmers Home Administration will finance at least 150 new homes 
during the year and other financial institutions will step up their lending 
activity. 

Combined efforts, particularly of the Extension Service and the Farmers Home 
Administration, have led to what" appear to be successful pilot projects for 
providing technical assistance in the responsibilities of homeownership to 
families who are recipients of FHA housing loans. The intiial project took 
place in the State of Washington . This was done by holding classes with 
specialists acting as instructors. Similar type assistance was given in 
Alabama and Oklahoma . 

The work of the Baker Electric Cooperative of Cando, North Dakota in 
assisting the Indians on Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation at Belcourt 
has been a long and continuing effort. Electric service has been provided 
for many years to the reservation. The cooperative helped set up the 
Turtle Mountain Builders and Supply Company, a firm principally o^ed by the 
Indians. The firm negotiated with the BIA for financing to construct 19 
new homes at Belcourt and with Turtle Mountain Housing Authority for loans 
to finance 200 more homes to be built during 1970-72. The cooperaCivo 
furnished used poles to construct a factory building where the new homes 
are prefabricated. Most of the new homes will have underground electric 
service provided by the cooperative. 

People in Marshall County, Mississippi determined from the Census and an 
Economic Development Report that housing was the most pressing need. 
Meetings were held and eligible families were identified. During 1972, 94 
housing loans have been approved. 

At Prattsville, Arkansas, some families vere living in very restricted 
quarters. These faiziilies, with the assistance of the FHA Super ivsor, located 
property but without water or natural gas. After substantial discussion 
with the city of Prattsville, these services were made available and the 
houses were built. The area is developing nicely and more houses are 
being provided. 
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It • °f Mi^xfian has its residents working toward completing 16 

new housing rental units. They are to be finished in the fall A^ain th4 , 
acco.plxsh.ent is encouraging other communities to achie:e'i^J;oved housing 

inSr^sLd^'^rCuiifordl m '° ''''''' conununities get 

in senio? C°"'^*^y' teie. over the last several years progress 

m senior citizen housing has been made. Now with over 40 units built 
many good economic effects are observable. Younger families ^.nH i^il i' 
homes which the older people vacate of iAL^ Tl tamilies fmd the large 
The tax base has ir>r^ J.IIaZ °f ^^^^^ size for rearing their childrec. 

thL 4 4 increased by one-half million of faxable property and 

there is increased purchases of goods and services. 

A vertically integrated poultry operation in Decatur, Arkansas was having 
difficulty holding its employees. They had to travel long d^s ances tf ^ 
"id iTirjl - -^"-ted group of local people p^ - 

chased an 80 acre tract and proceeded to build homes to satisfy the need 
FHA conditional commitments proved the way to get this project started 

In Northeast Missouri , rental housing units for senior citizens were 

t tillt °^ ^ ''^^""^ t° 12 nonprofit projects 

m eight counties. ^ jc»-uo 

^ndl^Iin-o-el^^^^^^^^^^ Ts^illui-J hL^ ^ 

r^iLlir ^'^^"^ --lopmentyo%\af ^ 

The Alaska Rural Development Committee has pursued coordination of housing 
i7L°:sT:rd^::?o^^f °^ ^ -"^^13 to be us'L^ 

Inj£iz2M, housing development for the Indians takes job development throu.h 
crafts into account. Flood control through REAP helps stabilize the area 
L°uses\"^S; are:.'^^^^° Oon.r.c.in, Company has beL estabU:hed'to^1ld 

In Illinoi . s , the new technology of modular housing is having an impact on 
home building FHA and HUD participated in a seminar thit tackled'the 
ne^f d':::iopmf;tr"^^^' -titutions and real estate people as they relate to 

lowa^ major reported thrust has been in housing for the aged. This was 
sparked by the Governor's Conference on Aging. 

Tla^r^Lt ^^^f 5"V"'.'" '"""'^y ^^^Seted for action. A 

Hnn. S T ^^^^ ^^^""S ""i^^ Local financial institu- 

si'?uat?on "'^^^i^^^ '° «^he maximum extent possible. A similar 

situation IS being corrected in Catahoula Parish, Louisiana . 

IVln Marzl^nd, it is estimated that 21 percent of the houses 

$52 la t °' dilapidated condition. Yet, residents must pay fron 

til^ Jt per tnonth. Efforts by many groups have attempted to deal 

with the housing problem in St. Marys County. 
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A major breakthrough came with the incorporation of a private, nonprofit 
housing corporation which purchased land for 90 housing units to be built 
on a self-help plan. A Self-Help Housing Program has enabled low-income 
residents to occupy three to four bedroom homes for $33,000. These .same 
homes would sell commercially for $20,000 $23,200. Cooperation and 
self-help construction reduced the coste 




The project is a joint effort sponsored by Federal and State agencies — 
bunder »°"\^^'"i"i«J"tion and a local church group. A director and master 
builder has been employed to supervise the project. 

ft tM^nroW^'^'''^i°" ^^^-^^"^ ^"^^^^^ continual guidance and support 
/^H ^^'X^"""^ ^^'^^"^i"" Agent has been recognized as "an important 

aid to the project." In addition to working with the residents in the 
construction phase of the program, the aide provides pre-and post-occupancy 
training for the o^^mers. Fourteen homes were completed and occupied 

tr^.H^H^'!!"^ T °^ "^^^"S The program is d;signed 

to build 90 new homes. 

At Lone Grove, Carter County, Oklahoma, new housing became a major need 

^h^.V"^^°y^^ Ti^^ Company was placing a plant in the area. Nearly 
l.JOO families were associated with this new plant. As a result of 
local leadership, housing and other demands are being met. The population 
of the to\m has increased from 750 to 1.200 over the last five years 
New homes are being completed daily and more families are moving into the 
area. Specific impuovements include 140 new homes completed, new 
elementary school, new post office, two new churches, new water and sewer 
system, new volunteer fire department, and at least four new businesses 
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5. HEALTH AND WELFARE 



As noted in Section 3, a major need in Rural Development is improvement of 
community services and facilities. Ranking high in terms of need are 
better health and welfare delivery systems. USDA agencies, working with 
State Rural Development Committees and local people, have expended con- 
siderable effort in the past year on many aspects of health and welfare 
problems. The shortage in rural areas of health manpower and facilities 
IS especially acute in low-income and sparsely settled counties and among 
the elderly population. With the assistance of USDA personnel, however 
ways have been found in many communities across the country to bring in' 
needed doctors, establish hospitals, plan for day care centers, or embark 
on sanitation programs for proper waste disposal. 

One of the most hopeful signs to emerge during the year was the added emphas- 
given to cooperative planning and development programs in many communities 
engaged m comprehensive health planning. By joining together to meet a 
mutual need, counties and small to^ms have stretched their own resources and 
qualified for State technical or financial assistance. Comprehensive planning 
enables a community or county to analyze a particular problem in relation ' 
to other problems or needs, establish priorities, examine alternatives, and 
proceed with informed decisions about what must be done. Federal and State 
agencies stand by to help. 



Statistical Summary 

USDA agencies assisted with 4,000 different health and welfare projects 
in FY 1972. The kinds of activities varied am^^g the States, but the 
principal thrust in health care was for increas. health manpower, additional 
health facilities and improved sanitation systems. In the field of welfare 
the focus was mainly on providing day care centers and helping low-income 
and elderly people. Additional areas of concern included mental health 
drug abuse and safety measures. Ambulance service, centers for senior ' 
citizens and other social services also claimed considerable attention. 

To implement rural development activities in health and welfare, nearly 
800 surveys and feasibility studies were carried out, more than 10,000 
workshops, conferences, and other meetings were held, and over 700 'oOO 
publications were distributed. In addition, nearly 10,000 news articles 
and other presentations were prepared for media outlets. The total number 
of man-years devoted to the field of health and welfare by USDA agencies 
was a little over 200, a small increase over FY 71.- 



H ighlights and Examples 

In a rural county in Alabama , where medical facilities and personnel are 
critically deficient, USDA cooperated with the University of Alabama 
Medical School in training local volunteers to administer standard health 
checks in clinics at local schools. Referrals were then made to appropriate 
medical facilities when justified. In this "Community Health Profile 
Program," 300 school children were examined and numerous ailments identified 
which required treatment. 



A cooperative effort was undertaken in Northeastern Connecticut with USDA 
assistance, in which 10 towns, with very little expenditure of their own 
funds, are laying plans to improve public health and the environment, as 
well as prevent future sanitation problems in their communities. With 
State financial assistance available, and cooperation from State and 
regional agencies, each town in the health district would have the help of 
trained sanitarians, medical directors and other health personnel, as well 
as inspectors to support zoning and anti-pollution measures. The proposed 
program has been deemed financially feasible and nine of the 10 toxvns favor 
the establishment of such a health district. 

Another cooperative effort is proceeding in a three-county rural area in 
Missouri where a hospital is needed. Loca] citizens raised more than 
$300,000, civic clubs and local governments in all three counties supported 
the project, and location of the new facility, with adequate financing and 
management, has been decided. 

A county committee in Delaware helped to develop and establish a day care 
center for the children of working mothers. Included in this project will 
be an expanded program for senior citizens and community health facilities. 

Iowa has embarked on a broad-gauged program, with the assistance of USDA 
agencies. In health care and services for the aged. Viewing the geographic 
distribution of health personnel and services in the State as very inadequate 
and showing no improvement in recent years. Federal, State, and local 
agencies have set goals to: enlarge training programs of health personnel, 
help with area-wide health planning and programs, establish needed facilities 
and give attention to the special needs of the aged through community 
committees and outreach activity. Looking at comparative rural-urban 
accident and fatality statistics, they have also decided that provision of 
community ambulance services, with trained personnel and adequate equipment, 
could help to reduce the unfavorable rural ratio of fatalities. 

The mini Electric Cooperative of Champaign, Illinois , an REA borrower, 
serves in and around the twin cities of Champaign-Urbana, a metropolitan 
area of some 120,000 population. 

In the nearby town of Gifford, population 1,200, there was a pressing need 
for a community health service. Working closely with the Lions Club of 
Gifford and other community leaders, the manager of the Cooperative was 
successful in helping establish Country Health, Inc., a combination nursing 
home and clinic. With a capacity for 64 patients, and office space for 
two doctors and a dentist, the new facility boasts topflight medical 
machinery and has an assessed value of nearly $1 million. IL provides 
jobs for some 50 local people. 

Like most successful projects, the new clinic didn't happen overnight. The 
idea began in 1966, and took a combination of community interests and 
support to make it a reality. The electric co-op helped raise funds and 
sold subscriptions of $750 each which could be used for $1,000 in medical 



care at the new facility over a 20-year period. Should the certificate 
not be used, it can be redeemed for $1,000 at the end of the 20-year 
period. 

Besides helping with fund raising, the cooperative helped secure a site 
for the nursing home, shared in its advertising costs, and provided office 
space and clerical help during the planning stages, ^^hen the building was 
completed the co-op donated $3,000 worth of furnishings for its offices, 
and installed underground electric service at no cost to Country Health, In 

Activity of the Jerauld County, South Dakota Rural Development Committee 
resulted m the procurement of a county health nurse. The county com- 
missioners, with the cooperation of the State of South Dakota, hired a 
full-time registered nurse and provided space in the county courthouse for 
a full line of county health nurse activities and services. 

Office space and part of the salary is paid by the county, part of the 
salary comes from State funds and part of the salary and supplies from 
Medicare. This contributes a much-needed service to the rural area. 
Among health and welfare benefits provided: free school health clinics 
medical care for the aged in the convenience of their own homes and low- 
cost services to welfare recipients. Schools and workshops on drugs, 
maternity care and other health topics are also conducted. 
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6. MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 

More jobs for people v7ho want to live in small to^ms and rural areas 
have been a prime thrust of the Rural Development effort. The various 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
Deaprtment of Labor and other Federal and State agencies, have been 
active in this area. USDA personnel serve on regional, state and local 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) committees to assist 
xn the development of applicable manpower training projects. A few of 
the many activities in which USDA personnel have worked with local leader- 
ship are as follows: 

— Program Planning to involve rural residents in education, 
training, and job development. 

— Establishing Manpower Development Training Act (MDTA) training 
classes in various skills. 

— Operating 20 Job Corps conservation centers in cooperation 
with the Department of Labor. 

— Organizing and assisting in the activation of Concerted 
Services in Training and Education (CSTE) projects. 

~ Providing training under the Work Incentives Program (WIN), 
and working with Equal Employment Opportunity (EEC), Green* 
Tliumb and other Operation Mainstream-type programs adaptable 
to rural areas. 

~ Assisting in the development of child care centers. 

~ Supporting the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) employment for 
school youth. ' 

— Developing programs to train people in tractor driving, wood- 
working and many other farm-related skills. 

— Working with HUD in Model Cities training efforts and assisting 
Councils of Government and Economic Development District personnel 
in planning more effective use of rural manpower. 

— Assisting in the training of employees for sewage treatment 
plants and other environmental protection-related programs. 

— Participating with U. S. Department of Labor and State Emplo>Tnent 
representatives in a plan (Operation Hitchhike) for developing 
manpower strvices in rural areas. 
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Statistical SummarY 

USDA personnel have spent over 360 man-years working in the programs with 
btates and local leaders in the area of manpower development, job training 
and education, that have created almost 2 million man-days of employment 
during FY 72. This compares with 90 man-years in FY 71 f J' nt 



Highlights and Examp les 

The Forest Service has provided work training and experience in the various 
manpower programs under the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
welfare. In Mississippi, Rural Development Committees have cooperated in 
developing job opportunities to alleviate unemployment and underemployment 
in rural areas. They have provided informational service to rural residents 

! they could take advantage of training and retraining programs 
offered by the institutions and the Department of Labor in several sections 
or the State* 

In Minnesota, the Forest Service continues to cooperate in a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps Program involving more than 100 Minnesota youth in cooperation 
with Bemidji State College. "fettn-iun 

In Utah, the Salt Lake Ranger District reports that during the past two 

summers, well over 300 young people have been meaningfully employed through 

various types of work in National Forests. These programs include Model 

Cities. Youth Conservation Corps, NYC, Operation SPARE and the David County 
Development. ^ 

In Louisiana , a secretarial school is sponsored by the Livingston Parish 
Rural Development Committee. The courses are provided for those people who 
cannot get this type of training any other way. 

In New Mexico , through a contract with the Home Education Livelihood Program 
employees of the USDA are provided basic education during their duty hours ' 
This training prepares them to take and pass a high school equivalency test. 

At least 10 county Rural Development Committees in Alabama have assumed the 
local responsibility for manpower and provide inputs into the State Manpower 
Planning Council. Specialized assistance is also being provided to CAMPS 
Committees in Connecticut, Florida, New Hampshire . New Mexico . North Carolin a. 
Pennsylvania , South Carolina and West Virginia . Surveys have been conducted 
and improved training opportunities and organizational help have been pro- 
vided to these committees. 

rv^^r^^^''^"'' accomplishment of the Maryland Rural Affairs Council during 
FY 72 was the role it played in the development of manpower and forestry 
resources in the loblolly pine forests of the lower Eastern Shore. Forty- 
six percent of Maryland is classified as commercial forest land, and these 
pines are among the most productive. The Agricultural Experiment Station 
at the University of Maryland, an MRAC member, has conducted studies which 
reveal landowner interest in forest management in the area to be a priority 
, concern. Much of this concern is caused by t'le fact that rehabilitation 

!^ ot cutover forest lands was not proceeding at a rate which would allow 
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raaximum utilization of the potential of the fore<;Ls Thnc ^^fr- -, 
compounded by the need for manpower to do actual ^r;. ^^^^^^"^^"Ity "as 
cultural work not possible by Ling Lrm macSine.J 

ms multi-faceted dilemma required a coordinated multiple agency and 
teraction and cooperatit^. ~es't?r:^^f utn^^^^^^^^^ 

fun 1ha%"'''\"' 'n'^ established a rev^^ng 

ZLl^ be called upon to enlarge the assistance program as needed 

Through concerted action at the <;t3tP To,mi i j t'^-^gi-am as needed. 

that requests for tree Dlantino m^^t-^ n ^'-o-xug. iz was explained 

difficulty came with the iS of ^rn r^^J^ °" increase, but ^he 

The thought of us ng youti gloups to'dTthrnf?^'''^ '""^ 
had overwhelming acceptance ^ ' Planting was suggested and 

Through the conunittee members, with special assistance from the State 
Department of Agriculture, a pilot project was started in the fall of 
1971 and expanded through the fall planting season and got off to an 
excellent start again the following spring. One plantinfcrew from 
Sussex Vocational Technical Center has now expanded to three alon^ with 
vnnth T ""^^'^'^ '^^S^ This has given some 20 to ^5 

include more youth and to provide landowners'tree planting for the'fu^ure. 

The Department of Agriculture serves as the coordinating agency for a 
Federal-State cooperative effort know as Concerted Se^fcef ?n Tr^^ 
and Education (CSTE). There are 18 progra. areas in iT States ReTorL 
indicate that twice as many rural people are participating n'ne ^r m re 
in otJ«r'-''f °" development activities in the'cSTE ar.as as 
in other similar areas in the same States. For example, during the month 
of June in the Eastern Arkansas area. A12 people were engaged fn special ( 

^L!'"'.^'. development activities and 338 were placed in 

new jobs during this month. P-^dcea in > 
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A manpower inventory conducted in the DeKalb, Tllinois area by Kishwaukeo 
College (a two-year conununity college) was initiated under the CSTE projec- 
because of needs created by the rapid adjustments in agriculture and the 
growing business, industrial and professional job opportunities in the 



area 



The survey consisted of three phases: (1) a manpower questionnaire was 
mailed to 26,740 households, (2) 1,203 individuals were interviewed from 
566 randoiT:ly selected households and (3) 95 randomly selected farmers were 
interviewed and a survey of employement needs of 689 business establishments 
was made. The survey was conducted during July and August 1971. A report 
was published in December 1971. 

This CSTE project resulted from a proposal i^-^tveloped by local citizens with 
Extension help. The manpower inventory was suggested by the citizen committer. 

The inventory was conducted by staff and students of Kishwaukee College 

in cooperation with the Illinois State Employment Service and funded by 

a grant from the U. S. Department of Labor, Rural Manpower Service* 

Local news media, local organizations and business groups supported the survey* 

As a result of the manpower inventory, one industry that planned to move 
decided to stay and expanded its employment from 800 to 1,000; another 
plant currently employing 80 people is planning to expand to employ over 
400; and the Illinois Migrant Council states that this area has more in- 
formation on migrant needs and is doing more to meet these needs than 
any other in the State. 

The Department of Agriculture and the Department of Labor have developed 
plans for the delivery of manpower services to residents of rural areas 
through a cooperative effort know as "Hitchhike." State Cooperative 
Extension Service and State Employment Service personnel make information 
counseling and job referral services available. For example, in Algona, 
iowa, during the April-June quarter, 286 job applications were received. 
Of these, 226 were referred for training or employment and 77 were placed 
in nonagricultural jobs. Similar activities took place in the other 13 
States participating in this cooperative rural manpower program. 
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RECREATTOM AMn Tn^tpyo^f 



tion commissions. speciaJ Ster^^r"^ "' """'^^y* ""ea- 
ties have been assisted in heir 00!'^'%""' ''"'^ 1°"^ "™n-i- 
opportunities. Using thrdluierv s-Jen f^K ' ^"""'^^""^^ "^^'^ 
Committees and agencies of the D2artLn^ Development 
acquainted with the various State and f^hI "™^ty officials were 

use to improve and develorrecreatxonaronr\''°'""'' ''"'^ ^""^^ ""^^^ 
conducted, planning documL^! ! opportunities. Surveys were 

officials 'wSo coiJI i^p?::^'^^ acSoTn -Nations provided to 

recreation facilities Ld'-^Jp^r^^SLT^^^^^ 

local citizenry and officials ^ f ^ material needed by the 

the use of natural resources ' '^^"^ "'^^^'^8 decisions on 

Extension, Forest Service pnH cj^-n r> 

^aa, local organi.ationTirJn ^ L^^^^^^^J-'bS" a"""^ '^""^^ 
tional facilities. These agencies Iro ^ ^"'^ private recrea- 

Water Conservation DistrTcts in 'onxng reT'"'.'"' ^oil and 

that will i„,prove recreationaJ use and information 
impacts. "^^ ^"'^ distribution to relieve periodic 

One of the techniques used by several «J^=.^«.o .1, • 

clinics" on tourism. The purpose of hLn fi "hospitality 
(1) promote a better under=t^nH °^^°«P^tality clinics are to 
wi.h the needs and LsLes^^f t^^fis^tsl^Jl?,' (2) acquaint employees 
ating and constant improving of SinLrf 1^ "^^^ coordin- 

At least 10 States held these kinds of h ^"^."^^^^^^^ °f employees, 
reaching several thousand waitressL .^"'?''^^''^ ^^^^ 
ovmers of small tourist busSLs^s 'prod^^r-'''""" -^^^oy.es and 
sales package is the idea behind h^spItaSt^ jr'"'"""*' °' '""^^^"^ 
management training was also given to ^ clmics. A great deal of 

great deal of organization" help was giie^'t ^ ^P^^^-ts and a 

neip was given to tourism associations. 

St atistical Summary 

During FY 72, the Department oroviHAH 

recreation and tourism proj'ec^s ^M. ""^^-y^^" °f assistance in 
FY 72. A total of 10 A?^ 1 1 * compares to 217 man-years in 

were assisted Ld'mor^ln^an"" 00™LoTm"e':t^"' recreational projects 
conducted or supported. The DeparL^"1rAgrnu\^rre°L:isted°:ith"^" 
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6,306 news articles o2 r^crea^L L r22n20°b f?"??"^"- 
were provided and distributed on re"rea;L"'and '^"is"!" 

Highlights anrl Fvon.plp„ 

In Kentucky, USDA agencies are working with inH,-,w^ i 
groups of comunities toward benefiSL ^h. communities and 

and Salt Lake Resource Development Cave-Run, Laurel, Red River 

great significance to the entire e*tl^ of potentially 

provide an enormous uplif tT^ e^l^^^l^^H^^^Srart /"^ 

Prili^',f -her organisations have assisted 

plan. eveiopment of a three-year snowmobile recreational 

The Extension Service in Wawa-?-.- u 

the National Parks and ^fSFs Th'e'v"? ^"'''^^^^ ^ ''"^l-tin on 

people on the Sea Gran^ ProaSr;h ! ^,f" ^"^^"2 "i^h local 

enjoyable place. ^""^ ^^^^ '"^^^ ^^he seashore a more 

op\m^ttfe":b:uJ°the For::t'se"li:^™^^'^°"^' ^""^ "--1- 
program, they envisioned a trail ff^Tn T'^^^ P^""" P^°Ple 
cooperative agreement wfs made with aSVL'^l h" \^"^\"PP^^- a' 
was given, funds were allocated a^d Iht J'"?,^^"*'^ ^he area. Support 
for the visually handicapped is now ooen ^ J,,"""'^""'^^- ^rail 
the efforts of the RDC. ^ ''^^ P""ic through 

that are increasing th^L ^"rist inLJs instituted programs 

opLnt^'o": pL"rL'Tj8?!mlie°^r "^^T^"^^ P-ticipated in the devel- 
trail is locked in^n^ areVttt^"^" 'a^ |H,p^lvania. The 

outdoor recreation ^^rxvea a portion of xts income from 

wuH\iSi^':rLiSi:pZ^°a^:^= 'r-^^ - 
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Development Committee. The report has had extensive use in Montana. 
Direct benefits, monetary and othen^ise, have great potential and may 
well provide one of the major opportunities for development, jobs and 
income and quality of living. The role of the State Rural Areas 
Development Committee \^as in the preparation and distribution of the 
report with assistance from county USDA committees and other agencies 
and organizations. * 

Oregon State University extended the services of several academic 
disciplines to a small, rural community in Southwestern Orec^on 
(Myrtle Creek) and developed a much-needed park plan. Thi~E^ension 
Service, using the time and talents of the University, was able to solve 
nl.^nnn^n." "7""^*^^ problem while effectively teaching students park 
Planning and design. Upon completion of the master plan by the students 
they presented the project to the citizens of Myrtle Creek. Paramount 
in tne recommendations was the importance of getting the community in- 
volved in financial support, construction, care and use of the park. 
The park model is now on display in city hall and plans are being made 
for implementation. * 

The Fanners Home Administration and Extension Service in North Carolina 

sponsored four meetings on recreational assistance available to ~ 

individuals and groups. About 225 people participated in the workshops 
that involved several agencies and experts who knew the recreational 
resources of the area. 

At the request of the Industrial Development and Park Department of 
Oklahoma , the State USDA Rural Development Committee encouraged the 
county committees to assist in collecting information for the state- 
vjxde comprehensive outdoor recreation plan. The survey forms were sent 
out to the county chairmen. Followup contacts were made to help in a 
few cases, interpreting the forms and to provide followup in getting the 
form returned to the Industrial Development and Park Department. These 
forms t^ere returned to the Department, which edited and compiled the 
information and published two volumes as a comprehensive outdoor recrea- 
tion plan. The Oklahoma USDA Rural Development Committee provided the 
cooperation that helped expedite the survey. 

Through the efforts of agencies represented on the State Rural Development 
Committee, the Upper Savannah, South Carolina Regional Planning and 
Development Council and sponsors of the "96" Resource Conservation and 
Development Project, an inventory and potential for outdoor recreation 
has been developed for this six-county area. Local groups, including 
each of the six Soil and Water Conservation Districts, actively partici- 
pated in inventorying present recreational facilities, needs and potentials, 
This study will be the basis for developing a plan for the orderly 
development of both private and public recreational facilities to meet 
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both current and future needs without costly duplication of effort • 
The Upper Savannah Regional Planning and Development Council plans to 
proceed with the development of the recreational plan for the area* 

Much has been done in the area of watersheds for recreation* In Kansas , 
for example, there are now 19 large Federal reservoirs in operation with 
two more under construction. Extension forestry staff has assisted 
the Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation in reforestation, 
youth education and development of public areas. 

The Community Resource Development (CRD) specialists working vith the Mayor 
and Park Board of Piedmont, Missouri initiated a study of the oppor- 
tunities for park and recreation development in the city of Piedmont. 
The CRD agents helped the park board and planners to hold a public forum 
to provide opportunities for groups and individuals to express ideas 
on types of recreation and park facilities and possible sites for 
location. From this came a massive plan that reflects the concerns of 
local residents. It is immediately being put into practice. 

The CRD workers in Nevada worked with the Elko County Fair and Recrea- 
tion Board on a feasibility study of recreation potential of the Corps 
of Engineers reservoir in the county. The plan was completed July 1, 
1972 and the county will be using this in discussions with local citizens 
and Corps of Engineers and to determine the feasibility of developing 
these reservoirs for recreational purposes. 

The Soil Conservation Service assisted the Pecos Valley development in 
New Mexico in improving a recreational area. Assistance was provided in 
developing a plan which received the support of several volunteer groups 
and the State. Fishery resources improved dramatically and three man- 
years of employment has resulted • A similar effort was accomplished in 
Escambia County, Florida . 

In Iowa and Kansas, the Farmers Home Administration has provided specialized 
assistance in helping several farmers prepare financial plans and obtain 
loans to develop private recreational parks and overnight camping facil- 
ities. 
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8« ENVIRON^^ENTAL PROTPrTTOM 



Improvement of environmental conditions -fn r...r.=.i 

better quality of life in rurS Ame^Jca essential to a 

nificantly to environmental protection ^hro^^h ^^'""^"' contributes sig- 
Rural Environmental Assistance Program ReI?? r ""^"^^t"" practices. 
Management, solid waste disDoLl S ' ^°°P«"tive Forest 

meat assistance. disposal, land-use planning and landscape improve- 

A major contribution of USDA in FY 1QT> «ao -i,^ 4 

Thrust Handbook. This Handbook outlinL 9? ^^^"^"'^e an Environmental 
Statistical Summary 

ai^^iaL'L'\::::.L'^i:r:nj ^"^^^^r ^ p-tection 

This assistance included 3!777^ur;L .nr% '5?" '^'1°° '"P""*^^ P^j^^^^- 
workshops and conferences directJrSL^" f f ^"'^ ^0,000 meetings, 

and enhancement. Considerate atLntJo . ".'.'^ environmental protection 
of information and education to i^f or! "''"f ^^"^^ '^^"^^'^ P'^°g"n'3 

landscape improvement opp or tu^ it iL Ind'aJs 1^^'"^ °' P^'l^"-' 
could help themselves w??h Fedela^raS'ore^ L^^ce^^f^^Ltt^^^^^^ ^'^'^^"^ 

Dl^trL'u2JLTpu\^L^l5o:re%^^1n^1 the^ 

environmental protect ion"o"ta!S^^^^1 ^Wlfio^^cop^^ .^^"^'""^ °' 
Highligh ts and Examp l^g 

mSo^'to^^t^t:: :nVj:c°runit:":/r^"^ "^^-^-^ ^^^^^--^ ^-^^ 

resources toward meetinr. - ^ """ent in the management of | 

degradation of ^he e^'ronment' L''""'"' ^"^"^-^-^ without 
Caching road bea^t'ifTiVirTrojec't^" in Minnesota the 

had a sedimentation problem. After crltir^J ""^^^^ °^ """«^y road 

trees and shrubs of 19 difLent varJet.V^ ""^ stabilized. 3.000 

areas were seeded and mulched Th^^ J "^""^ planted. The critical 
crews. The County hTZ/v n ''^^ provided by Green Thumb 

Charles w'e^'rruMu^lt^r^^^^^^^^ and tbe 

Results were a reduction 1n ! ? planting materials, 

and beautificatCn " ^^^^ sedimentation, decreased maintenance 

c'oulg^„L°J',^:^r^ f:^:Uar^^ I^J.r ^"^'^"^^^ ^-"11 
y years. A sanitary landfill was developed through the 
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cooperation of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Extension Service, Health 
Department, Soil Conservation Service, Bureau of Soil Waste and Vector 
Control, State Water Control Board and interested citizens. 

In order for Indiana to comply with State laws regarding open dumps, all 
counties are completing plans of converting to sanitary landfills. Alone 
with the location of sanitary landf'ill sites comes the problem of solid 
waste collection. Four Indiana counties - Vanderburgh, Lawrence, Perry 
and Jennings - have not only used the SCS soil interpretation in locating 
sanitary landfill sites, but they have also used SCS assistance in locatins 
countryside collection points for waste pickup. 

In West Virginia researchers at the Princeton Forest Service Laboratory are 
experimenting with bark residues as mulches to control erosion and establis' 
cover for highway cut/fill slopes, surface mines, spoil banks and similar " 
disturbed or eroding sites. Extension and the Forest Service have 
accelerated efforts to inform the public on uses of bark and residues so 
that commercial development can take place. This will undoubtedly help the 
rural economy and reduce environmental pollution. 

In the State of Nebraska, USDA personnel and the State Forester are providin-- 
continued assistance to the Arbor Day Foundation in its nationwide effort " 
to promote tree planting. USDA agencies are deeply involved in environ- 
mental education training. One example of this is in Blackwater Stafo 
Forest, near Pensacola, Florida where an environmental training center is 
under construction. 

In Mississippi the State Forestry Commission, working through a systematic 
annual aerial survey, has been able to develop a reporting system to keep 
abreast of insect and disease outbreaks in the State. The citizens of 
Mississippi are keenly interested in these reports. Salvage cuts and 
harvest operations are recommended and technical assistance is given to 
reduce adverse environmental impact. 

The residents of northeast Missouri , having heard much about what was 
happening to the environment in the United States and throughout the world, 
decided to do something about it. Working through the Mark Twain Rural 
Development Committee, they decided on a can recycling community project. 
American Can Company of St. Louis offered to buy the cans. They also 
donated the promotion costs, the site, labor and freight to forward cans 
to the mill processors who would recycle the cans and re-use them in the 
metal industry. 

The Medicine Bow National Forest in Wyoming conducted a feasibility study 
for the proposed Kennaday Peck Ski Area which would have a potential 
capacity of 2,500 to 3,000 skiers. State of Wyoming, Carbon County Com- 
rnissioners. Forest Service and the Southern Wyoming Development group are 
cooperating in this endeavor. This particular National Forest has also 
entered into a cooperative agreement with Carbon County for construction 
of a primary access road which will increase tourism and provide improved 
transportation for rural residents. 
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The Alaska Rural Development Council has focused its attention on waste 
management as related to processing wastes and their disposal. This 
problem is of significant concern to the marine industry. As a result of 
a special study and consideration by both industrial representatives and 
public agencies, a continued interagency effort is undenv-ay to expand 
research and modify, where appropriate, regulations that govern disposal 
processes. ' 

Building of waste disposal sewage lagoons for farmers with Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service help has been an extremely impor- 
tant activity in Delaware . Illinois . Mississippi and Ve rmont . 

Providing first-hand environmental education during the summer for 8 000 
elementary school-age children from the metropolitan Kansas City area was 
the ambitious goal of the Miami, Kansas . County Rural Development Committer 
A 102-acre heavily-timbered tract was developed with considerable citizen 
participation. Similar action took place in South Dakota and West Virgin^ : 
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9. BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Department personnel provide direct and supportive services to connnunities 
and industry to create new or expanded jobs in rural America. USDA service^ 
to communities include assisting individuals, groups, cities and towns, 
counties, and larger units of government inventory their resources. USDA 
and Extension employees help analyze, plan, develop and implement programs 
and projects for business and industrial development. Services are offered 
to communities to prepare for the establishment of business and the 
identification of industrial sites. Included are surveys of the need for 
the improvement of transportation and communication systems, and develop- 
ment of utilities and other community facilities, many of which can be 
funded by existing USDA programs. 

Equally important is helping local citizens develop attitudes and capabili- 
ties to carry out job-creating activities, including assisting in the 
formation of local development corporations, industrial development groups, 
development committees and other citizen groups. The educational process 
of making citizens and local leaders aware of the requirements of business 
and industry are in many instances a requisite activity prior to any actual 
job-creating projects. An awareness of the necessity of having an attrac- 
tive community, proper attitude and adequate public facilities is of prime 
importance . 

Direct assistance to new or expanding industries and businesses includes 
resolving managerial, technical, personnel and fiscal problems. An in^por- 
tant aspect of direct assistance is finding individuals with special 
technical knowledge from within Federal and State government, private indus- 
try and the academic community who can help communities with business and 
industrial development. USDA employees help entrepreneurs locate sources 
of financing at the Federal and State levels of government and lenders in 
the private sector. In many instances USDA people help by gathering 
backup data and assisting in filling out loan application forms. Economic 
feasibility studies are sometimes prepared relating to specific industries 
or specific geographic areas. Many demonstrate feasibility and result in 
the creation of new employment opportunities. 

The Nation's economy produces between 150,000^ and 200,000 manufacturing 
jobs each year. Estimates vary, but 1/2 to 2/3 of these basic employment 
opportunities are being established in rural areas each year. A recent 
example is the study by the Appalachian Regional Commission showing that 
64 percent of the new manufacturing employment in Appalachia and 67.8 
percent of the new or expanded plants in 1971 were located in counties which 
have no cities of more than 25,000 population. 

The programs and services of the Department contribute significantly to 
creation of industrial and business development projects and acceptance of 
industrial growth in rural areas, thus accelerating the trend of decen- 
tralization of economic activity which is providing jobs for nonmetropolitar. 
Americans . 
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Statistical Summary 

In carrying out technical assistance and informational activities during 
fiscal year 1972. Department personnel throughout the Nation assisted 
communities or groups interested in business'and industrial development 
ov^r 7 000 ^^^^ °r business projects; participated in or conducted 

over 7,000 meetings, workshops or conferences and carried out more ^han 

ddted'TSis^a r'^''''' ^PP---tely 175 tnan-y^^r" ^er^ 

aevocea to this activity, compared to 117 in FY 71. 

In order to reach the widest possible audience, 13,618 news articles and 

T- ''^ newsletters and other materflL w^e prepared 

visLn '^^'^f °f «^han 359.000. Over 1,900 radio and 275 tSe! ' 

vision broadcasts, announcements and spots were prepared to support and 
encourage industrial and business development in rural America 



Highlights and Examples 



A film and a report to encourage industrial development activity in 
^helnrrn''"'-"'''" available through USDA agencies for national use 
The tilm had as its purpose the introduction of the basic rural eLnnt' 
development processes and principles; the promotion of benefits of rural 

attractive to industry, ^^^e ^Z:^;^^^^^ 

?r^;ri ""f.^^i^'^- °f "-P-y officials and comonunity lelders related 
to the location of branch plants in rural areas. related 

Following an industrial conference in which USDA personnel participated 

tudent was discovered who wanted some development experience Between 

done bT;. '^'^ ^g-^"'^"^ reach;d. IhrSork 

done by the student resulted in an active industrial development program in 
Wilcox. Because of the excellent job the student did. he was hLerS the 

°^ ^---^^ ^^---^ - --lopment L^fc^L^^-ty 

frfresuu'of'th'e ^2^" ^^^i'^^^^^' ""j"^^"^ additional income 
as a result of the newly established curb market in Perry. The production 
of vegetables and small fruits in this area has not been great eLugri^ 
the past to attract large buyers or to maintain an efficient co^e^cial 
marketing facility. As a result, surplus produce went unused oHhe small 

Stst!iJ%:g:js::/" ^"^^ -pp^^- °^ ^'-^^ 
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I The Agriculture and Forestry Committee of the Taylor County Improvement 

i Council recognized the existing situation and explored the possiblity of 

; action on the problem* In late winter, 1972, several meetings were held 

: to discuss the proposed farmer curb market. The project was publicized 

: by the local newspaper, A survey form was mailed to small farmers in the 

: county and the response x>ras excellent. About AO interested citizens met 

I and formed an action committee* This group took responsibility for securing 

; a market place, establishing rules and guidelines and publicizing the 

j entire operation. The Perry City Council and Recreation Department offered 

; use of the city park as a location for the market with no charge to the 

] participants^ 

; The Taylor County Development Committee supported this venture from the 

j beginning and was responsible for initiation of the project. The County 

I Extension Director and Extension Resource Economist helped in the planning 

I and survey work and served in an advisory capacity in establishing 

i operating procedures. 

i The market opened in May, 1972 and has been popular with producers needing 

an outlet for surplus commodities. It has been well supported by townspeople 
seeking a source of high quality fruit and vegetables. An average of 10 

3 to 12 sellers participate in the market each Tuesday and Friday. Total 

I sales per day have been averaging more than $150. Participants are already 
talking in terms of an even larger operation next year. 

Some time ago a manufacturing plant at Crawf ordsville, Indiana burned 
^ and discontinued operations, causing a loss of 150 jobs, predominantly 

5 from the surrounding rural areas. Assistance from USDA personnel was 

j requested by the Crawf ordsville Economic Development Commission. . This 

j included searching for new factory sites and required soil interpretations 

showing the suitability of soils for industrial facilities at the various 
sites identified. As a result, a new plant to manufacture travel trailers 
is in oeration with an employment of 100 people scheduled within two 
years. A $3 million plant to manufacture corrugated shipping containers 
will add a payroll of approximately $1 million per year for 100 employees 
to the local economy. The combined employment of the tx^o new plants at 
Crawfordsville will exceed that of the burned-out plant and means that 
prospects for employment in Montgomery County are good. 

The Center for Economic Development at North Dakota State University 
provides technical assistance to private firms, community organizations, 
and individuals in portions of North Dakota. Six counties and four Indian 
reservations scattered geographically throughout the State form the service 
region for the Center. Center assistance may take the form of consultation, 
research, specific feasibility studies and educational workshops related 
• to both the expansion of economic activity and the stabilization of existing 

businesses and industry. Most Center projects involved technical assistance 
to Indian reservations. Seventeen on-going projects were being conducted as of 
February, 1972. 
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woo or softwood logs or boIL o"her "har Jos" -"'T "^^^ ^-d" 

need methods of drying the raw wood lt JarvW ^^^^"^ industry) 

process. With li:„ited personnel" ExtensiorJn manufacturing 
education in wood-drying techniques L a 110^ "'^-^''''' ^^^^^^^^^ 
of forest industries. Six three-dL ^ contribution to efficiency 

1967 in training of PersoLeJ'f of L .^ood'inJ": '^"^ conducted sLe 

L^^rS 3~'^? Pl-ne'%:r°1u ptn n^^^^'tra''"~'^^^"^♦ '^"^ 

tiscal 1973. Invitations are sent to all fHroc^^ ^ ^ training in early 

announcements are relayed to other area, of u^'''^^^ ^'^i"^ and 

through the technical Jress. Fees a^e^h / Northeast and Canada 

the conferences. Also%articipfr ing'ln' tne'?/or°ksiL'° ^""'^^y ^^^P^"--- of 
forestry Department, Forest SarvirJ m "°''*'^''°Ps are the Maine 
facturers Association and other trt^. Northeastern Lumber Manu- 
industries support the program in n^°K^^"'"^'^°""- ^^e forest 
in the instruction programs ^"^""^"^ °' '^^^ by aiding 

Alabama county RDCs arti^r^i., 

~c fes^/^:^ re"p~r:j:i development. Inventories and 
made available to potential industrial assistance and 

performed a preliminary econo" c evaLa i^of'th ''^^"'P'^' 
additional lumber finishing facilities .nF f J opportunities for developing 
contributed to a $500,000 exDan~7n p Central Alabama. This ^ 

the study area. ' ^^Pan.ion of a wood products firm located in 

In Louisiaaa, the Extension Service through 

a statewide survey of vacant buiWiOgs suifabl^ f'°""'^ conducted 
Pertinent information about the buufin!^ ^"^^^^rial use. 

to the State Department of Commerce Id ? T '"""P''^' ^"'^ ''''^^^ °ver 
etfort. local committees werHorme/ n lit 7 ' " "^"^"^^ °^ '^his 
to attract an industry. This invent t I ^°™"""ities to attempt 
served to locate seven new industries L ' ""'^ ^"'P^"^ ^"^^ has 

Parish agents in a number of par sSL s^rv^r^n Tfi f'^'"^ P^^ 
Training meetings have been conj^cted in I! , development board. 

=e:~;^^ — - ^^^^^^^ 

developing industrial sites an! U witTdirLt " ^'"'^ ""'^"^i^S " - 

y.ese resulted in 1,403 acres of ne Lus'Sl ^ f °' "^^ industries, 
different sites. Extension workers heWd ... ' ^^'^"^ "^'^"^^'^ 22 
corporations with financing nZnt a industrial development 

^5 leaders. Individual assis^ance'^as'rr" with leader training'involving t 
leaders. Fifty-four businLs ^anaJrs llrT ^°/39 industrial development 
assistance through the Universr^of Kentickrrnfi''' management | 

^rtice of Business Development. — ^"--^ ^oiiege of Business and Economics' ^» 

that the firm is producing a cruiser's vest Th^ 5* • Service reportSji 

the Forest Service North Lcade sLkejun'pe; Blse."" 
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10, DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL COOPERATIVES 



The cooperative form of business organization has provided people living in 
small communities with the opportunity to combine limited resources to 
obtain marketing facilities, supplies, production and processing equipment, 
and other services needed to improve their income and the quality of rural 
living. 



S tatistical Summary 

During fiscal year 1972, research, technical, and educational assistance x^as 
provided by Farmer Cooperative Service and other USDA agencies to nearly 140C 
cooperative development projects throughout the country. This assistance 
included approximately 270 surveys and feasibility studies for rural groups 
considering establishing new cooperatives or for existing cooperatives 
planning additional services. 

In addition, 2,385 meetings, workshops, and conferences relating to coopera-- 
tive development were either conducted or attended by USDA representatives. 

More than 2,900 new pieces of cooperative literature — bulletins, news 
articles, research reports and newsletters — were developed during the 
year, and rural cooperatives and their members received nearly a half 
million copies of these publications. 

During fiscal year 1972, USDA employees throughout the country prepared 
791 radio and 58 television announcements and spots about rural cooperatives. 
In addition, 16 video tapes and 37 films, slide sets and cassettes about 
cooperatives were prepared. 

In total, 44 man-years were expended by USDA last year in these 
efforts. 



Highlights and Examples 

.Most of the work to develop rural cooperatives was with traditional 
agricultural marketing and supply cooperatives, but other types of rural 
cooperatives were also served during the year^ including handicrafts, catfish, 
machinery, credit, consumer, forestry and recreation. 

The rural groups were assisted in organizing cooperatives as well as being 
helped in such areas as business manage:nent, accounting and record analysis, 
business planning, operations, analysis and evaluation, markets and marketiag- 
quality control, transportation, labor management and financing. 

During fiscal year 1972, more than 37,000 people were members of handicraft 
cooperatives in six rural areas — American Indian reservations; Alaska 
(Eskimos, Aleuts, and Indians); Appalachia; New England; Ozarks; and the 
South. The primary objective of most of these associations is to 
improve the income of their members by providing a market outlet for 
handicrafts that are produced in the home or in community shops. 
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Che economic environment of their cZunit^I^K . ^^^^ improved 
by promoting the general develop^ntTJL^ir coUn^iSi?^ ""^'^^^ 

uttig^~j: :UteTto"t^^i:ri:r^ 

Which at-^nt is b'elo.: tL pov'erty levTr'^Th ^"^.^^^/"S power. 
thLS cooperative came from the Travis rZ l' u ^"^^^^^l movement for 
in an effort to revitali^e t "s ' oXi^^^^^^^^^^^ Opportunities Corporation 

County. Additional assistance ca^e fJ^^m ^r T%^'°'^^'"''y ^" ^^^'^^^^ T^^i-'' 
the associate county agricuUurarLnr i Community Organisation. 

Service. Texas A&M JniversitHnd tt u' ^^""^^ Agricultural Extension 
Advisory Service, together with a $5 52?':"!;''' °' Co.nn,unity Businesss 

Food and Medical Service ^ ' ^"t' Provided by the Emergency 

This con-jnunity co-op will produce vepetablcs nn . c 

grant money. A University of Texas Snc. ^ive-acre plot with th« 

chase all the produce. ^Je coope'lJvn Tf' '""y^"^^'^-^ has offered to pur- 
sufficient during its seLd yea : u'hr n .V" '° 
community. At the san-e time It t^i^i •"^R^ation from the 

promote better nutrition f:r'the 1" Le"" ' ^^^^^''^^"^ 25 people and 
community has experienced all iL citiLnr . ''' ^" ^''^"^ "Pl"«" 
business venture. citizens working together in a cooperative 

an^-^rrfi-binfn? t ? 'hL-^"^"^ ^" Productivity 

Forestry Association in 1971 SeverS isor"^' • "^""^^ 
this rural cooperative. Lr exfmpL pfll toaL'^H"' P^^-^P-^-d developin 
to purchase equipment. SCS pro;S\Iclicarfss 

the land and preparing for tree planting AS^S thr T "'"'"'"^ ^'^""^^"S 
helped land owners pay the cost of ' ^'^f ^' /hrough xts REAP program, 

CES also worked clos'e^y ^^r^Lt^toJe^Ltiv^!^"' ^'^"^^"^ ^^^^^^"^s. 

The association started in 1971 with 90 nembers nnH M,. „ , 

reforest 300 acres. That goal was met. Now it has 111 T l '° 

goal to clear and reforest another 1.200 acres' " ^"^ ^ 
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from other rural communities hro^ghout AUbal' ""."I' -°P^rative. Citizens 
Henry Forestry Association to °o^e L^rtMs ^""^ ^J^IMa have visiteJ 

cooperative. ""'^ '^'^^^ y°"ng but prosperous 



APPENDIX A 

This report is a consolidation and summary of information submitted by USD\ 
agencies and State Rural Development Committees- It was prepared under tho 
overall guidance of the National USDA Rural Development Committee- A copy^ 
of the RD Committee Report for a specific State may be obtained by contacti- 
the Committee Chairman for that State* 

STATE USDA RURAL DEVELOPMENT COiMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 



ALABAMA 



John Garrett, Chairman 
State Director 
Farmers Home Administration 
Room 717 Aronov Building 
47A South Court Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 3610A 
Tel- 205-265-5611, Ext. 302 



ALASK^\ 



James W. Matthews, Chairman 

Director, Cooperative Extension Service 

University of Alaska 

Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 

Tel. 907-479-7571 



ARIZONA 



George E* Hull, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 
Tel. 602-884-2711 



ARKANSAS 



Robert L. Hankins, Chairman 

State Director 

Farmers Home Administration 

P. 0. Box 2778 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 

Tel. 501-378-5436 



CALIFORfJIA 



George Alcorn, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
349 University Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 94720 
Tel. 415-642-7252 



COLORADO 



Lowell H. Watts, Chairman 

Director, Cooperative Extension Service 

Colorado State University 

Fort Collins, Colorado 80521 

Tel. 303-491-6281 



CONNECTICUT 



George E. V/hitham, Chairman 
Cooperative Extensic ; Service 
University of Connecricut 
Storrs, Connecticut 06268 
Tel. 203-429-3311, Ext. 460 
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DELAWARE 



FLORIDA 



Samuel M. Gwinn, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delax^are 19711 
Tel. 302-738-2504 

J. N. Busby, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 
Tel. 904-392-1761 



GEORGIA 



HAWAII 



IDAHO 



ILLINOIS 



INDIANA 



IOWA 



T. D. Aaron, Chairman 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30601 
Tel. 404-542-5385 

Dale N. Goodell, Chairman 
Associate Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
Tel. 808-944-8228 

James L. Graves, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 83843 
Tel. 208-885-6545 

J. B. Claar, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of Illinois 
122 Mumford Hall 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
Tel. 217-333-2660 

Raymond L. Lohsl, Chairman 

Rural Electrification Administration 

834 South Jackson Street 

Frankfort, Indiana 46041 

Tel. 317-654-4210 

Marvin A. Anderson, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50010 
Tel. 515-294-4576 
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KENTUCKY 



LOUISIANA 



MAINE 



MARYLAND 



MASSACHUSETTS 



MICHIGAN 



MINNESOTA 



MISSISSIPPI 



Robert A- Bohannon, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 
Tel* 913-532-5820 

Glen E* Murray, Chairman 
Soil Conservation Service 
333 Waller Avenue 
Lexington, Kentucky 40504 
Tel* 606-252-2312, Ext. 2749 

John A. Cox, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 
Tel. 504-343-7444 

Edwin H. Bates, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of Maine * 
Orono, Maine 04473 
Tel. 207-581-7200 

R* E. Wagner, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 20742 
Tel. 301-454-3742 

J- Richard Beat tie. Chairman 
Associate Director, Extension Service 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
Tel. 413-545-2715 

George S. Mclntyre, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 488^3 
Tel. 517-355-2308 

R^ H. Abraham, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of Minnesota 
240 Coffey Hall 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
Tel. 612-373-1223 

W. M. Bost, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Mississippi 39762 
Tel. 601-325-4436 
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MISSOURI 



MONTANA 



NEBRASKA 



NEVADA 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



KEW JERSEY 



NEW MEXICO 



NEW YORK 



Carl Scheneman, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of Missouri 
309 University Hall 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-882-4561 

Tor lief S. Aasheim, Chairman 
•Director, Extension Service 
Montana State University 
Bozeman, Montana 59715 
Tel. 406-587-3121 



John L. Adams, Chairman 
Director, Extension Serv 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68503 
Tel. 402-472-2966 



ice 



Joseph F. stein. Chairman 
Associate Director, Extension Service 
University of Nevada '^rvice 
Reno, Nevada 89507 ^ 
Tel. 702-784-6611 

Maynard C. Heckel, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 03824 
Tel. 603-862-1520 

John L. Gerwig, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
Rutgers - The State University 
r.e-w Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 
Tel. 201-247^1766, Ext. 1306 

Eugene Ross, Chairman 

t;°M^^'^ Director, Extension Service 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001 
Tel. 505-646-1806 

Edward Smith, Chairman 

Director, Extension Service 

New York State College of Agriculture 

Ithaca, New York 14850 sncuiture 

Tel. 607-256-2117 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



NORTH DAKOTA 



OHIO 



OKLAHOMA 



OREGON 



PENNSYLVANIA 



PUERTO RICO 



RHODE ISLAND 
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George Hyatt, Jr., Chairman 

Director, Agricultural Extension Service 

North Carolina State University 

P- 0* Box 5157 - 104 Ricks Hall 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27607 

Tel. 919-755-2812 

Charles A. Evans, Chairman 

Soil Conservation Service 

Federal Building 

P. 0* Box 1458 

Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 

Tel. 701-255-4217 

Riley Dougan, Chairman 

Assistant Director, Extension Service 

Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Tel. 614-422-8436 

J. C. Evans, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 
Tel. 405-372-6211, Ext. 212 

Lee Kolmer, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 
Tel. 503-754-2713 

Thomas B. King, Chairman 

Associate Director, Extension Service 

Pennsylvania State University 

323 Agri. Administration Building 

University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 

Tel. 814-863-0331 

Enrique R. Ortiz, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of Puerto Rico 
Box AR 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 00928 
Tel. 809-765-8000 

David F. Shontz, Chairman 
Associate Director, Extension Service 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881 
Tel. 401-792-2474 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



TENNESSEE 



TEXAS 



UTAH 



VERMONT 



VIRGINIA 



WASHINGTON 



V. W Shally, Chairman 
!°J^„?°"servation Service 
239 Wisconsin Avenue. s.W 
Huron, South Dakota 57350* 
Tel. 605-352-8651. Ext 333 

William D. Bishop, Chairman 
Associate Dean 

Agricultural Extension Service 
University of Tennessee 

rT^'iii^^ Tennessee 37901 
Tel. 615-974-7114 

John E. Hutchison, Chairman 

Tex::T^ M\^te\^"Ity ^^^^^ 

?eT1lV'8^^^7il'^^^^ 

J. Clark Ballard. Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84321 
Tel. 801-752-4100 

R. P. Davison, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
Tel. 802-656-2990 



W. E. 



Skelton, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
lllUT ^°ly»^--hnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 24061 
Tel. 703-552-6705 

Michael C. Horan ri,,,- 
State Director ' 
Farmers Home Administration 
127 South iMission 

T;r's!;r;.?''''"2ton 98801 

Tel. 509-662-5161, Ext. 421 



msi VIRGINIA 



James Bennett, Chairman 

Soil Conservation Service 

?. 0. Box 865 - 209 Prairie Avenue 

Morgantown, West Virginia 26505 

Tel, 304-296-3151 



WISCONSIN 



Gale L. VandeBerg, Chairman 
Director, Extension Service 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
Tel. 608-262-9510 



V7Y0MING 



Robert F. Frary, Chairman 

Associate Director, Extension Service 

University of Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyoming 82070 

Tel. 307-766-3253 



NATIONAL USDA RURAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
(All with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250) 

William W. Erwin, Deputy Under Secretary for Rural Development, Chairman 

Norman A. Berg, Associate Administrator, Soil Conservation Service 

Joseph P. Coffey, Assistant to the Deputy Under Secretary for Rural Developzuesr: 

Thomas K. Cowden, Assistant Secretary, Rural Development and Conservation 

Alfred L. Edwards, Deputy Assistant Secretary, Rural Development and Conser«r=m: 

Kenneth E. Grant, Administrator, Soil Conservation Service 

David A. Hamil, Administrator, Rural Electrification Administration 

Edwin L. Kirby, Administrator, Extension Service 

Gene M. Lear, Associate Administrator, Ey'ension Service 

John R. McGuire, Chiefs Forest Service 

Don Paarlberg, Director, Agricultural Economics 

1 James V, Smithy Administrator, Farmers Home Administration 

} Eric Thor, Administrator, Farmer Cooperative Service 

1 Everett C. Weitzell, Deputy Administrator, Rural Electrification AdministrariJrr 

Quentin M. West, Administrator, Economic Research Service 
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APPENDIX_B 



Coinposition and activities; nf o 

z LSI E3S5~. 

State listing. 
Alabama m 01 

"S„% : " 

10: n: f,' 

California 27 

Colorado 26, 30 

Connecticut 10 91 lo , , , 

Delaware fo ' i}' ?, ' 

Florida f ' 56 
Georgia 

Hav;aii «- 
Idaho 

Illinois in oi 

Indiana J^' ^'^^ ^9. 56 

Iowa i' J^' 26' 31, 32, 55, 59 

Kansas in' V" ^9, 53 

Kentucky f.' \}' ^f' 33, 51, 53, 56 

Louisiana lo' 2?' 9a' 

26' A?' f'' 51. 60 

Maryland '5' 

Massachusetts 39 ' ' 

Michigan 4^ 

Minnesota m -i^ ,-, 

Mississippi \o n ' 

Missouri^' '5' ^2'' ^'7, 55, 56 

Montana .i' tt^ ^5, 41, 44, 53, 55 

Nebraska ij' 55'' 

Nevada lo' 22 1? 

^'ew Hampshire 10,' 33,' 47' 

iNew Jersey 5 in 

New Mexico 5 7. -,1 

New York 5' l]' f^, 53 

North Carolina 5' 10 l\' 

North Dakota 5 iS' u .1' f ' 

Ohio r 31, 32, 40, 59 

Oklahoma 1'' r'^. 41 

Oregon Yi' l"!' ^0, 42, 52 

P-isylvania 0'' 2I' 4I' 

Puerto Rico 10 39' 

Rhode Island 10' 

South Carolina 5 10 /v 

South Dakota 45,' 56' ' "' " 

Tennessee 5, 29, 34 

Texas c 

5, 23, 62 



jERjC 



(Continued) 



State 



Wyoming 



A PPENDIX B (Continued) 
jPages 



J'^^ 10, 23, 30, 47 

Vermont 26, 56 
Virginia 5 si <;/ 

Washington 40,' 60 

West Virginia 5, iq 24 9fi ^i . 

Wisconsin -^s c7' 55, 56 



35, 38, 51 
31, 33, 55 



